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MAINE FARMER. — 


Horse Bots—Cow Bots & Sheep Bots. 

‘There is a Genus of flies known by the common 
name of Bot flies, (Oestrus,) which are very trouble- 
some to horses, sheep &c. Many suppose that there 
is but one kind of bot fly, and that confined to the 
horse; but the fly which deposits its eggs in the 
nostril of the sheep is of the same genus. We have 
also seen a species of bot in the stomach of a cow, 
which we once opened that had died of what is 
called the “* blind staggers,” and have specimens of 
hempreserved. These are smaller and smoother 
than the larve of the bot which we find in horses. 
We have never seen any of them in a perfect state 
aud do not know how they get into the stomach of 
One would suppose that it would be dif- 
ficult for them to find a lodgment there, as the ani- 


the cow, 


ual throws up its food to be re-chewed, or rumina- 
ted as some call it. They are not often found in 
we presume. Every one knows that the 
horse bot fly deposits its egg on the horse, but eve- 


tic cow 


ry one does not know that if he should take some 
of those eggs at a proper time and put them into 
his band, moisten them with warm spittle and then 
rub them gently with the other hand, that a small 
worm or grub would be hatched. This we have 
We infer from this that the manner in 
which this species get inte the stomach of the horse 
is this. 


often done. 


The horse bites er nibbles the spot where 
the eggs are attached and thus some of the eggs 
are taken into the mouth and are there hatched in 
a few minutes by the warmth and moisture of the 


mouth, and they either take up the line of march |- 


down to the stomach, or are swallowed with other 
food. When they have arrived at their head quar- 
ters, instinct teaches them to attach themselves to a 
suitable spot, where they remain, pumping food and 
increasing in size until they are ready for their 
transtorination into a fly, when they let go they are 
thrown out in the natural way, and in a few days 
spring up'a winged insect and go forth to enjoy their 
new state of existence, and to employ themselves 
in tormenting horses. The sheep fly, (Oestrus Ovis) 
is a smaller and somewhat differently formed insect, 
and is probably the swiftest on the wing of any in- 
sect whatever. The way he will dart intoa sheep's 
nostril is astonishing, not only to the one who looks 
on, but to the poor sheep herself, who becomes al- 
most frantic at the entrance of such an intruder— 
buzzing and “kicking up arow” in the very inner 
regions of her “head and horns.” Some farmers 
think that a few of these insects in the animal are a 
benefit. We must confess we do not know of what 
use they can be, and, although we are ignorant of 
all the laws and economy of nature as it regards 
the animal kingdom, we should nevertheless consid- 
cr of that the fewer such tenants in the stomach ofa 
horse or cow, or head of a sheep, the better it would 
be. One thing is certain; they are not unfrequent- 
ly so abundant as to kill the animal in which they 
lodge and we deem it a duty for every farmer to 
guard against them in every possible way. It ita 
yrood thing to oil the legs and other parts of horses 
both before and after the bot nits are laid on. It 
will prevent the fly in a great measure from depos- 
iting them, and if they have been deposited, if cov- 
ered by oil it will effectually prevent their hatching. 
A furrow or two should be ploughed in a sheep 
pasture, for the purpose of enabling the sheep to 
vuard against the fly which troubles them. In the 
leat of the day when tae fly is abroad you will find 
that the sheep repair to these furrows, or to some 
spot where the earth is sandy and joose, and plunge 
their noses into the sand by way of shutting the 
door against the enemy. ‘Tar applied to the nose 
is thought to be beneficial as a preventative. 





Bosron Cunrivaror.—Our oid Editorial friend 
Cole, formerly of the Yankee Farmer, has united 
His monthly paper, the Farmer's Journal, with the 
Cultivator, and has become the Editor 

It cannot fail to be ably edited. 


iS Ston 


thereof. 





An Oup Srick.—We have received a stick of 
wood which appears to be a hemlock branch, taken 
hy J. B. Pillebrown, Esq., from a bog on his farm, 
sir feet from the surface. tt has been cut off by 
some not very sharp instrament. Probably done 
‘long tine ago” by the Indians, ‘The soil or peaty 
Milter had accumulated over it to that amovot—but 
how long it has been so doing it is impossible to 
‘ll. Tf we allow the soil to increase half an inch 
Per veor, it must have been there 142 years, 





Ovlon Wonrms.—This destructive enemy” to 


OMons bg making sud havoe with the onions in this 
viemityv., Jtisa whitish maggot, that burrows in 
‘he very centre of the young onion, and when he 


Tee ee er arenes 


tree in the latter part of June, or beginuing of July 
and probably deposits its eggs 


the antenne and legs rather paler, or of the color of 
iron-rust. ‘The thorax is short, very convex, round- 
ed and rough before ; the wing covers are minutely 


punctured in rows, and slope off very and 
obliquely be hind ; the shanks are widened and flat- 
haean aaerenda. tes oni, beset with a few little teeth 


externally, and end with a short hook ; and the 


joints of the feet are slender and aoe 
“The miuuteness of the insect, the ast at- 
tendiug the discovery of the precise seat its 


operations before it has left the tree, and the swall 


New Scries. 














depredations by digging away the earth and expo- 
sing the bulb as much as possible f the sun and air ; 
as he, like many other evil doers, shuns the light. 


Stickfast or Wolf. 


To the Editor of the Boston Cultivator: 

Sin—I have this day received one of your num- 
bers, viz. 10th June instant, in which my name is 
mentioned in connection with the stickfast or wolf 
on the jaws of cattle. Nearly thirty years since it 
was suggested to me, by one Allen House that 


t 





tooth in the human race. House had tooth drawers 
made of a size suitable for extracting cattle’s teeth, 
on the same principle of those used to extract the 
teeth of the human race. I attended in my neigh- 
borhood and saw him extract one. One of my 
friends, a nephew of mine, had a tooth drawer made, 
of a good size, and used it in a number of cases, 
and I believe to good advantage. Now for my own 
experience. Perhaps eight or nine years since, | 
had a two or three years old steer sent to a pasture 
in the spring, at so great a distance that I did not 
see him again until October following, when he 
came home with one of those bunches on one of 
his jaws (I am not certain that it was onthe under 
jaw, nor dol sce any good reason why they may 
not come on the upper jaw; but I do believe that 
they generaJly come between two and four years 
old, and the shedding tecth may be some cause of 
the disease.) 1! extracted a tooth and he appeared 
to be well. I soon sold him to my neighbor for 
beef reserving the head when killed. I took it and 








escape from the limb, are probably the reasons why 
it has eluded the researches of those persons who 
disbelieve in its existence as the cause of the blast- 
ing of the limbs of the pear-tree. It is to be 
sought for at or near the lowest part of the diseased 
limbs, and in the immediate vicinity of the buds 
situated about that part.” 

“The remedy, suggested by Mr. Lowell and Pro- 
fessor Peck, to prevent other limbs and trees from 
being subsequently attacked in the same way, con- 





| carefully to examine our 












went to Dr. E. Ifolmes, editor of the Maine Farmer, 
and he sawed it in pieces and examined it, and it 

was our opinion that, had the steer lived, it was not | 
so thoroughly vented but what it would have gath- | 
ered again. I had another steer afterwards, not | 
more than three or four years since, afllicted in the | 
same way. I extracted three carious teeth at dif- | 
ferent times from his jaw, and when the last was | 
extracted I'bored with a spike gimblct into the jaw, | 
and produced all the opportunity for a discharge | 

could through the plage where the last drawn tooth 

stood, and the disease appeared to be cured, but it | 


| 
| 


left considerable of a hard callous on the jaw. 1) 
was offered, about six or eight months after the last | 
tooth was extracted, fifty dollars for him, and his | 
mate I sold him inthe fa!l for sixty-two and a half 
dollars, and he was driven to Brighton and killed, 
weighing upwards of one thousand pounds. ‘The | 
extracting of teeth, if done so thoroughly as to 
give sufficient vent, is acure, I believe. 


ELIJAH WOOD. 
Winthrop, 1th June, 1843. 


Blight-Beetle. 


Cambridge, June 1, 1843. 
Ws. Buckminster, Msq.,— Dear Sir: ‘The in- 








sects contained in the branch of the apple-tree, 
which you submitted to my examination, are the 
same as those which produce the sudden withering 
of the leaves and the death of the limbs of the 
pear-tree, an aflection commonly called fire-blight. 
The discovery of the blight-beetle in the limbs of 
the apple-tree is a new fact in natural history, but 
it is easily accounted for, because this tree belongs 
not only to the same natural group, but also to the 
same genus as the pear-tree: it 1s not, therefore, 
surprising that both the pear and the apple-tree 
should, occasionally, be attacked by the same in- 
sects. 
The piece of the apple-tree branch, now before 
me, measures twenty-eight inches in length, and is 
three quarters of an inch in diameter at the lower 
end. Its surface bore the marks ef twenty buds, 
thirteen of which were perforated by the insects 
above-named ; and, from the burrows, I took twelve 
of the blight-beetles in a living state, the thirteenth 
having previously been cut out. This goes far 
towards confirming my remarks on these insects, 
published in the fifth volume of the “ New England 
Farmer,” page 171, where you will find the follow- 
ing statement: “A whole limb may swarm with 
them; every bud may conceai the place of their 
operations, without exciting a suspicion of their 
presenee.” For their history I might have referred 
you to the various published communications of 
Mr. Lowell, and Professor Peck, who have described 
the agency of these insects in producing the “ dis- 
ease 1n pear-trees,” or, to my own remarks on the 
same subject, in the “ N. E. Farmer,” and in the 
“Treatise on Insects injurious to Vegetation,” a 
book that has been more praised than read; but ex- 
perience has taaght me that line upon Jine and pre- 
cept upon present are needed to keep the attention 
of the public directed to the depredations of insects. 
Allow me, therefore, to extract, for you, the follow- 
ing passages from the last named work. 
“The grub or larva of the insect eats its way 
inward through the alburnum or sap-wood into the 
hardest part ot the wood, beginning at the root of a 
bad, behind which probably the egg was deposited, 
following the course of the eye of the bud towards 
the pith, around which it and part ef which 
it Pe consumes; thus forming, after penetrating 
through the alburnum, a circular burrow or passage 
in the heart-wood, contiguous to the pith which it 
surrounds. By this means the central vessels, or 
those which convey the ascending sap, are divided, 
and the circulation is cut off. This takes place 
when the increasing heat of the atmosphere, pro- 
ducing a greater transpiration from the leaves, 
renders a large and continued flow of sap necessary 
to supply the evaporation. For the want of this, or 
from some other unexplained cause, the whole of 
the limb above the seat of the insect’s operations 
suddenly withers, and perishes during the intense 
heat of midsummer. The larva is changed to a 
and subsequentiy to a little beetle, in the 
Ceoaiet its burrow, inakes its escape from the 


before August has 
This little beetle is only one-tenth of an 
inch in length; it is of a deep brown color, with 





cutco the heart out, travels off to anether. Me. 


size of the aperture through which it wakes tts 


sists in cutting off the blasted limb below the seat 
of injury, and burning it before the perfect insect has 
made its escape. It will therefore be necessary, 
r-trees daily, during the 
month of June, and watch for the first indication of 
disease, or the remedy may be applied too late to 
prevent the dispersion of the insects among other 


“ a P 





in the apple as well as in the pear-tree, and should 
not delay to cut off and burn the infected limbs, as 
soon as the leaves begin to wither. 
Yours respectfully, 
T. W. HARRIS. 


We are under much obligation to Dr. Harris for 
the above communication. We are ruch inclined 
to believe that all the diseases of trees are the 
gnawings of grubs and insects, concealed in many 
cases from common observation. We must hunt up 
these enemies and exterminate them as fast as they 
are found. [Mass. Ploughman. 


Rose Water. 


The season for roses is at hand, or near enough 
to be turning our attention to the subject, and every 
family can, if they will, supply themselves with this 
agreeable and useful article. The character of the 
rose is fully established every where in the soft and 
luxuriant climate of the East, and in Europe and 
America, every where a favorite, every where the 
evidence, if not an instrument, in civilization. It 
adorns both youth and age. The eld lady or gen- 
tleman that wears this fragrant blossom evinces a 
desire to please, and to be agreeable ; and the effurt 
gains admission at once to our hearts. ‘The youth 
who wears it displays taste and grace in the emblem 





‘of life; but like youth its season is bricf—its leaves 


fade and fall, and unless we arrest it for our use its 
fragrance too is spent and gone. 

All over the Fast, rose water is in great request 
in cooking. Rice is prepared in a hundred or more 
different ways, but the rose water 13 ever an ingre- 
dient. The French also use it far more generally 
than the English and Americans, and perhaps the 
French exceed us in the preparation of dishes, or 


| what is termed the culinary art. It enters into pies, 


custards, the preparations of cooked apples, sauces 
for puddings, and in the various preparations of 
milk. We are not sufficiently aware how much 
smell has to do with taste, and how in the various 
kinds of wines the discrimination is often more 
owing to the former than the latter. Rose water is 
a home article, and accords with our policy and 
economy ; it is far better in many instances than 
the spices that cost money, and is still further 
recommended by being more conducive to health. 
It is so easily made, and the mode so generally 
known here in New Hampshire, that it could not 
be necessary for our instruction to describe it; but 
this paper travels farther and wider than these bor- 
ders; it spreads over the country, where it may not 
in all cases be known that a very simple still head 
inade of tin to fit the dinner pot is all that is requi- 
site to distil rose water. The workers in tin every 
where in the town or country can make them, and 
describe the mode of using. 

From the roses as they bloom daily they must be 
gathered and the leaves pulled from the stem and 
salted down in stone jars, or ina keg or bucket. 
They wilt, and the salt preserves them from spoil 
ing, and a bucket or jar will hold a large quantity. 
As soon as the blooming season is past, the leaves 
should be put into the pot for distillation, covered 
with water; the still head then is to be put on, and 
the business is effected over a steady fire. The 
first running from the still is the strongest, and it 
should be continued so long as itis good. The 
whole should then be mixed, corked close in bottles, 
and put in the cellar—the cooler the better. It 
freezes readily in winter, and this should be guarded 
against. It is at once ready for use, and imparts a 
flavor to apple pies, pumpkin pies, custards, &c. that 
has no equal. 

It has another use as a perfume. There is an 
intensity in the “ otto of rose” that to most persons 
is disagreeble, and to many it causes nervous head- 
ache. This is the oil of the rose; the concentrated 
essence, and is too powerful for the nerves. Not 
so with rose water, which has a sort of diluted fresh- 
ness about it that renders it ever agreeable. As 
an article of the toilet, therefore, and we believe 
we may use the attractive word cosinetic, it is re- 
commended, and has no quackery about it. 

JOHN SMITH. 

[Farmer’s Monthly Visitor.] 


Legislative Aid to Agriculture. 


The subject of legislative aid to agriculture is 
one of so much importance that we feel ourselves 
justified in occasionally referring to it. It is one 
which should certainly be kept before the farmers 
of the State, now that the experiment made is in 
such successful progress, as the friends of agricul- 
ture should be anxious to ascertain fully the opera- 
tion of the present law, that they may act under- 
standingly when the question for its renewal or 
discontinuance shal] come before them. That the 
legislature will be governed by the will of the 
people, and that their opinion of the matter should 
be fully expressed, no one can reasonably doubt. 
That the present enactment in favor of agricultare 
has operated most beneficially, we have as yet heard 
no one dispute. The prejudices of man inst 
the measure; prejudices honestly indulged and 
originating in former errors connected with similar 
aid granted, though on conditions entirely different, 
have been done away; and perhaps no legislative 
act of the last five years can be named, about which 
there is so little diversity of opinion among all 
classes, as respecting the one by which a pittance 
of the State’s revenue is dev to the encourage- 
ment of agriculture. 

There can be no question that the trae cause of 
the efficiency of the prenste in favor of aidi 
agriculture, is to be found in that ision w 
renders it 
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fostering protection of the nation ; 
keeps his hammers and spindles 
the same influence; but it is expect- 
ner, he who furnishes freight for the 
ance for all, shall go on with no 
from the public, while he bears the 
ion, and keeps the wheels of that 

which he is neglected, moving. 
appropriated forty thousand dollars, 
nd dollars per year for five years, for 
griculture ; and what is the result ? 
tions springing up in every county 
es of the grant. Public opinion is 
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directec importance of agriculture, and a 
spirit of ition and improvement is excited. 
Cattle § ind Fairs exhibit to farmers the vast 


‘een good and bad implements, supe- 
stock, by bringing farmers in 
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distrust and distance, which are too often operatit 
i seclusion and confinement to the furm pre- 
vail. 

There is anaher reason why the State should 
lend its aid to agriculture, which is yearly becoming 
more efficient, and more deserving of attention. 
Scientific and pmectical improvements in agricul- 
ture, are not a lesadecided common public benefit, 
than in any other department of life ; and while no 
one grudges the sums expended for the purpose of 
education, as such, by the State, the farmer can 
fairly demand the extension of those benefits con- 
ferred at the presert time by the application of 
science to agriculture, through the influence of 
societies formed and fostered by the aid of the 
State. The sum demanded ‘is so trifling, compared 
with the object in view, that it is surprising the 
granting the required vid should have encountered 
so much opposition ; and it can only be accounted 
for by supposing that the objections had reference 
rather to the manner in which aid was to be given, 
than to the granting of the aid in itself. 

The money drawn ftom the treasury to aid the 
cause of education, has for its object the elevation 
of the masses by the extension of knowledge, or 
the means of acquiring it, to all; it is to teach them 
their rights and their duties, and the best means of 
fulfilling them; to erect and point out to them a 
higher standard of moral and intellectual power 
than the one their fathers were accustomed to con- 
template. It is to aidin the extension of knowledge 
most essential to all, that the farmer claims the aid 
of legislation. That alone seems adequate to 
spread the rich results which the labors of science, 
and the experiments the principles developed have 
produced, before those who are the most interested 
in them. No matter what the subject may be, if it 
is one of common benefit, commerce, manufactures, 
education, agriculture, al] have a right in proportion 







farming, vegetable gardening, floriculture, growing 
of ornamental and fruit trees, or some mechanical 
or manufacturing pursuit. In auch a school the 
aspirations and acts of the youth would be those 
best calculated to develope the whole physical, | 
mental and moral man. The reward of industry | 
and skill would be the acquisition of facilities for | 
the further prosecttion ‘of studies. Noble objects 
would ever be presented and noble purposes formed. 
A period of four to ten years of a) prenticeship 
would introduce on the stage of action an individual 
combining the excellences of a laborer, a scholar, 
and a gentleiwan. 

The plan is equaily adapted to the condition and 
wants of females. There are many branches of 
business which could be conducted in connection 
with schools—where the girls could be-under the 








city birth and of high expectations would be much 
improved and intrinsically accomplished by being 
y ag in some intelligent farmer’s or me- 
chanic’s family, with the privilege of spending some 
four or five hours in a day at study under some able 
instructor. {U. S. Farmer. 


Work on the farm for July. 


So completely changed and versatile in charac- 
ter has been the temperature of our seasons, that to 
lay out work in advance seems no easy task. ‘These 
changes of climate, if we may so express ourself, 
must necessarily bring about a new era in the cal- 
endar of planting and harvesting, must produce cor- 
responding changes in the time of performing the 
different labors on the farm. Besides, work laid 
out for one section will not always answer for an- 
other. 

In by-gone days, April was celebrated in song as 
being prolific in showers—of showers that fully de- 
scended amid sunshine and clouds, giving a spring 
to vegetation, and carpeting the earth with its rich- 
est verdure—but, alas! “ April showers” no longer 
bring “ forth May flowers.” 


anxiety and interest, not only to the agriculturist, 
but to every individual in community, as upon the 
results of the labor the husbandman usually per- 
forms in it, much depends whether the products of 
earth be plentiful or scarce. 

During this menth the farmer will find his cares 
increasing, and if hé is dependent pon the produce 
of his farm for money, he should be up and stirring. 
“If he does not sow he cannot expect to reap,” and 
then unless he dresses his crops properly and pro- 
tects them by good fences, &c., his labor will be 








to their importance, and without infringing on the 
rights of others, to look to legislation for aid. If 
there is a pursuit more ancient, more honorable, or 
more deserving of public aid than agriculture, it is 
still to be pointed out; if there is one in which the | 
same suia will produce greater or more beneficia) 
results, it is still to be shown. 

We trust that in the examination of this subject, 
no person, certainly no farmer, will allow any con- 
siderations except such as spring from a regard to 
the public welfare, to have for a moment a place in 
his bosom. Al) party feelings, all narrow and con- 
tracted views, al] sectional or personal jealousies, 
should be eschewed at-once and forever. It isa 
smbject in which all are interested, for the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and its products, cofistitate the base 
of prosperity to all classes. Let the operation of 
the present law, in all its bearings and its conse- 
quences, be well and carefully weighed ; and when 
the time arrives for its re-enactment, with such 
alierations as experience may suggest, we cannot 
believe that any enlightened legislator will be 
found among its opponenis. [Albany (N. Y.) Cul- 
tivator. 


Daily Alternation of Labor and Study, 


The departure from the good old ways of fathers 
is not always to be attributed to the degeneracy of 
children, but to the overruling band of Providence. 
If so, the inference is, that sometiing better is to 
be substituted. It is the part of wisdom, therefore, 
to notice the indications—to look abroad on the 
face of society and ascertain the wants of the com- 
munity, 

The present generation distinctly remember 
when the sound of the spinning wheel for both flax 
and wool was hear] in almost every farmer's family 
throughout the land. The family was clothed by 
the industry of the females. ‘The introduction of 
cotton rendered female labor in farmeis’ families 
less productive. No substitute was introduced. 
Silk could have been to a very considerable extent. 
A consequence is that the daughters of America 
have become less industrious, more effeminate and 
more fashionable. And as a further consequence, 
in connection’ with other causes, greater extrava- 
gance has been introduced into families. 

There has been a similar change in reference to 
boys, bat not to the same extent. Formerly it was 
the custom when a boy wished to learn a trade, to 
look up for him an employer of character and busi- 
ness habits, to whom the lad was legally appren- 
ticed, into whose family he was introduced as a 
member, and to whuin * was accountable for his 
conduct. The employer became a guardian, re- 
sponsible for the morals and industrial habits of his 
apprentice. ‘To him belonged the formation of the 
man. 

This custom does not now so generally prevail. 
In large cities especially boys are hired by the 
week, month or year. Few or no obligations exist 
than these connected with labor and its price. If 
the boy has not the blessing of a sweet moral home, 
the probabilities of growing up a useful member of 
society are few. When his daily labor is done he 
is master of his honrs and acts, and selects his own 
company. The probability 1s that he becomes fond 
of dress and addicted to many hurtful practices. 
His wants increase and his whole soul becomes 
nsation. His ideas of obli- 





in the work or printing office at so much 
pk apenas mrt | 

up with views of the obligations of 
1 to the establishment of character and 
perfection of art. 


What does this state of things call for? What 
2? We answer, 
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lost. The season for hveing and harvesting has ar- 
rived, and among the crops, corn will require the 
If not 
already done, it should be thinned eut, and as trans 
planted corn answers better than that which is re 
planted, we would advise that the surplus stocks 
be taken up with care, and with as much carth at 
tached to the roots as possible, in order that they 
may be placed wherever by the wort, birds, or oth 
er casualty, other stalks may have been destroyed. 

The earth must be kept open and free from weeds, 
if it is expected to make a good crop of corn; and 
the drier the soil, the oftener it should” be stirred, 
even where it is clear of weeds. If the corn is 
withering witli the drowth, hoe it; if your cabbage 
droop, hoe them; if the bug eat your cucumbers, 
hoe and manure them ; the more rapid their growth, 
the Jess will they be attacked with the bug. A rus- 
ty hoe in July is the sign of a poor farmer. 

The plow, it is generally thought, has been too 
long and too freely used in the culture of corn. It 
was the opinion of Judge Buel, that plowing after 
the corn had reached sufficient height to have sent 
out its latteral roots acro:s the intervening spaces 
of the furrows, was injurious to, and could not be 
without doing great damage to the growing plants, 
in cutting and destroying the roots. There is no 
doubt, while the plants are but a few inches high, 
the plow may be used to great advantage by break: 
ing and pulverizing the soil, which is one pf the 
most happy agents within the reach of the cultiva- 
tor, but it may be carried too far. Afjer the lateral 
roots branch oat to any considerable distance, we 
have found it best to use the cultivator, which serve 
to open the soil to the influence of the atinosphere, 
the sun, the rain and weather, without exercising 
any pernicious effects upon the roots of the plants. 
It is a generally received opinion, that the working 
of corn dering a drowth is the cause of firing ; but 
such is not our belief, for when corn fires or curls 
after such a plowing, that it may be traced to the 
circumstances of its roots being cut at a time when 
there is not moisture enough in the soil to nourish 
and counteract the deleterious effects resulting from 
the bleeding of the roots, As roots are essential 
tothe growth of the plant, itis important that they 
be preserved, as every portion of them are intended 
by nature to answer some taluable purpose of ex- 
tracting or imbibing nutriments froin the earth. — 

Deprive an animal of the means of conveying 
food into the stomach, and death will inevitably en- 
sue; and certainly if the source of deriving aliment 
be measurably destroyed, the plant cannot flourish 
in perfect vigor; for in proportion to the extent of 
injury received, the plant will suffer; and in pro- 
portion that food is withheld from the stock will its 
fruitfulness be decreased. 

Every prudent farmer that desires to have clean 
crops of grain, so that he can command the highest 
market price, should bave his grain fields carefully 
looked over, and all the cockle, chess, charloc, and 
all other noxious weeds shoeld be pulled up. There 
is no other certain way of eradicating these obnox- 
jons intruders so perfectly, as by pulling them up 
root and branch, before be seeds are ripe. If al- 
lowed to ripen, the seeds will be scattered some 
where. Many farmers have these weeds separated 
at the time of harvest, when they are commonly 
put upon a heap of stones for the present, where they 
are frequently allowed to remain, and the seeds be- 
come scattered over the field to gow in a succeed- 
ing crop; but if pulled before mpe, the roots and 
seeds are both destroyed. Perhaps the labor whieh 
is devoted to tiis business is attended with as 
much profit as any part of the labor of raising the 
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“We caution all farmers against treating that ob- 
noxious interloper on our farms——the Canada T'his- 
tle, with Attention to it during the months 


ot Jul August, will ent their spreading at 
cath anil will do much psabase yom nee the 
when the nd is under tillage. It : 
i ora phony xf a have the Canada 

istle in his neighborhood cut at least three times 
they are in his fields or in 


experiments and ients have been re- 
wilecll'ts ie okder to dcétroy thin cist pernicious 
othe farmer, which proved success- 

we find in the third of the “ Memoirs of 


Martin E. Winchell, Esq, of 


the Board of Agriculture in the State of New-York,” 
municated by 
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na small patch. next year only three stalks 
1; he applied the brine agam in June and 
y were completely killed and none appeared af- 
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be connected with the school. This may be either | 


The labors of this month on the farm, are full of | 





terwards. “Preparatory to the application of the 
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brine,” says Mr. W., “ with a mattock or hoe, | made 
a hole in the surface of the ground, cutting off the 
thistle or thistles, which would hold about three 
gills of brine, The brine should be applied in dry, 


fair weather, for if the ground be very moist, or if 


the application of brine be invariably followed™by « 
heavy fall of tain, it will be so reduced as not to 
produce the desired effect.” 

Mr. W. tried another experiment, which proved 
successful. It was by plowing the land every 
two wecks, from the first of June to the first of Oc 
tober, and the result was very few of the plants ap- 
peared the following season, an’! by a free applica. 
uon of the hoe they were completely subdued. 

A writer in the Genesee Farmer recommends a 
mode which we have adopted and deem preferable 
to either of the foregoing. He is to plow and plant 
with care, and go over the field twice a week as 
3 y les | and-carefally cat with 
ticable. ~ “In August,” says the Writer, “they be- 
gan to come thin and scattering, and appeared of a 
sickly yellowish hue. The operation was continued 
till October. In September the roots were found, 
on examination, ina state of decay, and of a black 
ish color. ‘The whole were destroyed.” Leaves 
are as necessary to the growth and being of a plant, 
as lungs are to ananimnal, Plants cannot grow 
without the agency of leaves, for it is in these that 
the food of the vegetab!es is elaborated and fitted to 
its wants. 

Where the patch of thistles is small, a heap of 
manure left on them a few weeks, will effectually 
destroy them, as will any other covering which ex- 
cludes the light and air wholly from the leaves. 

During this month the pleasing though laborious 
task of hay-making will commence; and we invite 
our readers to make close observations ot the 
grounds. "This subject, we fear, is too much ne 
glected, and fields continued as meadows that will 
be found to give only one half the profit, all things 
considered, that other grounds do. Such grounds 
require a rotation of culture which should never be 
lost sight of. 

Oiir rye and wheat fields admonish us that the 
tine for harvesting is near at hand. With regard 
to the proper tine for cutting rye and wheat, much 
has been published im the works on agriculture, and 
we believe it is now generally admitted, that grain 
designed for breadstutls are better, and make wh 
ter flour when cut early, than when allowed to stand 
until the strawberries dry. Mary are of the opinion 
that wheat, if cut belore the kernel wets hard, wil! 
shrink on drying. ‘This is not, according to ou 
experience, to a certain extent the case. We have 
had wheat cut when the kernels were so soft as to 
be easily mashed between the thumb and finger, 
which after drying was as plump as that from the 
same field Which was allowed to stand until it be 
came dry. Another advantage from cutting early 
is we can commence harvesting a few days sooner, 
by which means we will do the work with a less 
number of hands, which, in this busy season, are 
in great demand, 

The objections which were formerly made amast 
cutting grain carly, “that it Was more difficuit to 
thrash,” is now done away by the introduction of 
thrashiny machines; and the straw for feeding cat 
ue, particularly oat and barley straw, is much bet 
ter for bemg cut early : therefore we invite the at 
tention of farmers to the subject. 

A few words in regard to curing clover, and we 
will close. ‘The common way of curing clover hay 
is not the best. The great object to be obtained is, 
to cure the hay in the best and cheapest manner. 
The common method of spreading clover from the 
swarth, causes the leaves and blossoms to dry and 
crumble before the stocks are sutliciently cured 
Thus either the finer parts of the hay are lost, or 
the stock is housed with so much moisture as to 
cause it to heat, and oflen spoil. Clover should 
only be spread when it has become wet in swarth, 
and shpuld be gathered before the leaves dry and 
crumble. Both these evils may be avoided, and 
labor saved, by curing the grass wholly in swath 
and cock. “ After experiencing the serious disad 
vantage of the old method,” said Judge Buel, “| 
adopted the one | am abotit to recommend, and have 
pursued it satisfactorily ten ora dozen years. My 
practice has been to leave it to wilt in the swaths, 
or to inake grass cocks the same day, so as to se 
cure the dried portions from the dew. ‘That which 
is not put into cocks the first day, is thus secured 
the second day, or as soon as it has become partial 
ly dried. The grass cocks are permitted to stand 
one, two, or three days, according as the weather is, 
and as tlie curing process has progressed, when 
they are opetied at 9 or 10 o’clock on a fair day, the 
hay turned over between I1 and 3, and soon efter 
turning gathered again forthe cart. Thus cored 
the hay 1s perfectly bright and sweet, and hardly a 
blossom or leaf wasted. Some care is required in 
making the cocks. The grass is collected with 
forks, (not by rolling,) and placed on dry ground 
between the swaths, in as emall a compass as con 
venient at the base, say two or three feet in diam 
eter, and rising in a cone to the heighth of fuur or 
five feet.” 

The rationale is this: The outside of the clover 
parts with much of its moisture while in the swath ; 
and what is called sweating in cocks, is merely the 
pressure of the moisture remaining in the succulent 
stocks, to their exterior, and to their leaves and 
blossoms- it is a diffusion—an equalization of the 
remaining moisture in the cock. When this has 
taken place, evaporation is greatly facilitated, and 
the whole mass acquires an uniform dryness, on 
opening the cocks to the influence of the sun and 
winds, if too long an exposure is guarded against. 
Evaporation progresses in the cocks after the hay 
is gathered for the cart, and during the operation of 
loading and unloading. A peck of salt strewed 
over each joad, in the mow, will not only add mach 
to its value, but prevent its heating or becoming 
mow-burned as it 1s commonly termed. 

It is presumed that the rainy days in Jane were 
not suflered to pass without putting all the apparatns 
for haying and harvesting mm good order. Scythes 
ground and well secured to the snather ; rakes and 
forks repaired, if out of order; hay rigging ex 
amined, and every thing put in complete order for 
immediate use, and then, when the time arrives for 
operation, no time ts lost in fair weather, To “make 
hay while. the sun shines,” is an old artd trite pro 
verb, but a good one. [Northern Light, July 1. 


Converting Peat Soil into Meadow. 


For centuries stice the settlement of New Kuz 
land, thousands, we may say hundreds of thousands 
of acres of bog, swamp, er peat lands, have been 
unreclamed, receiving aunval depositions of fertiie 
matter from the nei ing lilbsor eireams, yet 
returning nothing te the owner, and considered ‘he 
most worthless psrt of the farm. Attempis were 
indecd made at fines fo subject some of ‘these 
places to cultivation, bot nine times ent of ten the 
effort was a complete failure, and the ground was 
finally surrenderce to the dominion of the coarse 
water bog grasses and the bushes that wswally ac- 
company them. More or less such lands are found 
along the whole sea board of the northern and 
middle States, and have been, as a matter of course, 
until within o few years, consigned to banenness 
<6 fur as any valuable praduct ts concerned, 

Ai last, science came to the aid of the farmer, 
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and taught him the composition of soils and the 
best meihod of remedying thew exisung defects. 
Ic tanght him that those spots which had so long 
been eye sores tu every lover of agriculture, could 
be converted into the most fertile parte of the 
farm; that when relieved from the souring effects 
of stagnant water, and prepared by the mixture of 
other and firmer earths, a oew and valuable vege- 
tation would succeed to one that was worthless, and 
thus the productive capabilities of the country be 
vastly increased, This process Is now yearly going 
iuto effect ; and the heaviest crops of fine English 
grasses, ruots and grain are now growa on lands 
that from tine immemorial have been quaking 
bozs, or dangerous quagmires. We have rarely 
wet with a better illustration of theee facts, than in 
the report made by Cul. A. Moore, of Concord, 
Mass., to tht Massachusetts Society for the Promo- 
tion of Agriculture, and who received the premium 
offered on farms in that State, 

The first object of Col. Moore, on taking posses- 
sion of his unpromising farm in 1835, was to drain 
his peat and bog meadowa, and this he accom- 
plished ; but he found the ground did not become 
solid, that there was a tendency to allow the return 
of coarse grassea,and that attempts to burn the sur- 
face, though partially successful, endangered the 
destruction of the whole peat meadow. In this 
dilem na he commenced Criwing on saidy loam 
trom the sand bills that bordered the swampy lands. 
* This answered the purpose. ‘The ground became 
firm, the grass seeds took, and the yield was alto- 
gether beyond my expectations.” The process 
pursued by the Colonel is as follows, The land 1s 
first ditched and drained; the bushes cut off, of i° 
jarge, pulled up; the soil well levelled, and about 
409 cart loads of sandy loam spread upon an acre; 
©) cart loads of compost minure are added, and 
thoroughly mixed by harrowing. On this, in the 
tnouth of September, half a bushel of herds-grass, 
and half a bus»el of red-top grass seeds are sown, 
harrowed again, and the whole rolled smooth with a 
heevy roller. “The Colonel says :—“[ have now 
trom 20 to 25 acres which have thus been reclaimed, 
Tne success [ have had may be judged of by the 
value of the crops produced, Every year since 
this land has been reclaimed, whether wet or dry, 
it has produced on an average not less than three 
tons of Enylish hay to an acre, which brings the 
highest price in market. In 1838, at the request of 
Mr. Colman, the Agricultural Commissioner, | 
weizhed the first crop of hay on cne acre of this 
land, and it weighed 7,610 lbs. About three acres 
of it daring the present season, I bave no doubt, 
produced five tons to the acre. It was mowed 
twice, and the sec nd crop was so large that it was 
considerably lodged. One other fact may be stated. 
A few years ago | built a barn 30 feet by 40, and 
some of my neighbors Janghed at me for it, and 
said, ‘it is » good barn, but what are you going to 
fillit wth.’ That bara, toseth’r with one | have 
since built, 40 by 80 feet, as well as my others are 
now full, and [ shall have to build morc or stop re- 
cliiming mealows.* * * **T] verily believe that 
the two first crops, have, in every instance, repaid 
the whole cost and expense of reclaiming.” 

Such are the reaults obtained by a s‘iiful appli- 
cation of labor, and following out the’ system of 
mixing soi'a as pointed on! by niture, and so clearly 
indispensable to productiveness. What has been 
done by Col. Moore may be done by others, and the 
annual produce ard orofits of similarly constituted 
firms be thus very great'y increased. {Albany 
C ultivator. 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Breaking Heifers, Milking, Xe. 

E litors of the Albany Cullivator—One who has 
perused your paper with interest, who has found | 
therein something to amuse, mere to instruct, and | 
still more to promote thought and inqmry, is willing | 
to contribute occasionally to its payes, some por- | 
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MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


‘An intelligent class car scarce ever be, as a cluss, vi 
cious, never, as a class, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed \o the 
well informed mind present attractions, whieh un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivoluus or corrupt 
pleasures.—LEverett. 

















The W 
If we contemplate the past history of man, 
we shall find that, with a few insignificant ex- 
ceptions, the race has been, as it were doom- 
ed to support an existing despotism sur- 
charged with misery. From the earliest pe- 
riod of recorded time, we behold the great 
mass slaves to an organized despotism which 
a few erafty spirits entailed upon the species 
—a despotism both mental and physical—to 
subdue the body and enthral the mind—politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical despotism. ‘To the ne- 
glect of mental cultivation alone, these evils 
are to be attributed; for in every age men 
have had the same elements of prosperity and 
of happiness. ‘I'he earth and its treasures 
have always been at their disposal, and the 
natural capacities of the human intellect, have 
probably always been the same. It is the 
unprovement of these capacities by culture, 
and their degeneracy by neglect, that makes 
all the difference in men’s condition. ‘The 
horrible sufferings of the myri hum 






ceasing toil, were owing to their ignorance, 
and hence the tyrants of the earth have al- 
ways labored, and still labor, to keep those 
uninformed that are subject to their sway. 
Ignorance was the grand engine by which | 
the most attrocious systems of tyranny, su- 
perstition and magic were established in an- 
cient times; and whuse induence are not yet 





done away. 

But within the last two centuries a new era 
has opened with brighter prospecis for the 
human family at large, than has ever yet) 
dawned upon it. An era that has been sahee | 
ered in by the discovery, or rather applica- | 
tion of a uew motive power, viz: STEAM. The | 
wonderful effects which this fluid has been 
made to produce, are so creditable to the hu- 
man intellect, and so franght with consequen- 
ces of the highest import to our race in all 
time to come, as to excite even in the most 
torpid minds, emotions of stirring interest. 
Steam is changing every thing for the better 
lt has opened new sources of social and indi- 
vidual happiness; nor is its influence com- 
fined to the physical condition of man, for by 





‘its connection with the manufacture of paper 


and with the printing press, it has done more | 
to rouse and exercise the moral and intellec- 
tual energies of our nature than any thing | 
else; and has imparted a vigorous impulse to 
them, as weil as to the useful arts. 

What a proof is steam of the store of mo-| 
tive forces that are to be found in the inor- | 
ganic world! Forces that can render us ins | 
calculable service, if we would but open our, 






























From the Franklin : 

Jones, on Jappanning and 
Noumser 1. © 

The art of making, and of 1 


ishing. 


, the dif- 


ferent species of vatnish, is” of high 
importance, not only on accoumbof the ex- 
quisite beauty of an iufimte number of articles 
upon which the jappanner has @¥@rcised his 
skill, but also as it contributes te the durabil- 
ity of a varicty of materials u domestic. 


es us to 
d, would 
hich they 


economy, and in the arts, aod © 
employ others, which without its 
be altogether unfit for the uses te 
are now appropriated. 

‘The recipes and processes 
in works written upon this sut 
tremely defective. The comme 
been, to copy from book to be 
imperfect accounts which were 
lished by persuns who were wit 
knowledge, and who had in ma 
obtained them from those who we 
in keeping some material par 
general, when the recipes are 
rections are so brief, as to be 
less to those who are not alrea 
the art; or at least, so inc leic, as to 
occasion many failures in the attempt to put 
them in practice. Inthe midst Of the mass 
of rubbish which has been cum lated in 
the ** Thousand valuable Secrets,” Guides,” 
‘*Justructers,”’ and a variety of other books, 
which have at various times issue@\yfrom the 
press, there is a portion of valuable matter, 


ally given 
|, ure ex- 
actice has 
2 false or 
first pub- 
practical 
yY instances 
@ interested 
et. Ino 
the di- 
her use- 
tused in 


iT “ot the philosophical, and other jour- 
nals, both foreign and domestic, ¢nuch is con- 
tained, which from its isolated/situation is of 
little general utility, being rafely accessible 
to the practical man. From these sources, 
it is intended to obtain whatever is worth 
preservation, and to preseut it in a form as 
clear, distinct and practical as possible.— 
Precise directions will be given for preparing, 
using and polishing the different kinds of 
varnish. In accomplishing this, the editor is 
aware that he must sumtimes enter into a 
minuteness of detail, wlich to the initiated 
may appear tiresome; but it must be recol- 
lected, that he does nof expect to instruct 
persons of this class; as respects them his 
most ardent wish is to obtain their aid in the 
accomplishment of bis purpose. Ip order to 
teach well, we must suppose the learner en- 
lirely ignorant of the subject in hand; and 
request those who are not so situated, to 
recollect the period when a similar course 
would have been welcome to themselves. 

The editor has been inthe habit of making 
and of using a variety of varnishes, and can 
therefore draw upon bis own resources to a 
considerable exteut, but he is not dependant 
upon these alone, for original information. 
Mr. Joho Meer, a gentleman well known in 
this city, who has been, for more than half a 
century, in the habit of manufacturing and 


using almost every kind employed, both for 


coarse and fiae purposes, has promised his 
aid in the prosecution of this undertaking. 
Whatever these numbers may contain, may 
be considered, therefore, as perfect!y correct, 


tions of his own experience, if it is worth the room | eyes to cetect, and exercise our energies to| being the result of actual experience. 


it may occupy. v 


employ them., Who could have supposed | 


The materials used in varnishes are nume- 


First, with regard to breaking heifers to the pail.|two centuries ago, that the simple vapor of|rous, but they all consist of some solid sub- 


Many are spoiled by bad manazement; as a heifer 
may be a fine animal, and a deep milker, but yet of 
little value to the dairy, if inclined to kick over the 
pail as soon as you getit full. There ere cases 
where nothing more is necessary than to turn them 
in a pen ten feet square, and after gently handling, 
proceed atoncetomJdk them. But I am convinced 
from consitcrable practice, that the best way and 
most expeditious in the end, is to tie up the anima! 
with a noose over the horns, to a suitable place 
about as high as its head, with not more than one 
foot of spare rope ; as there is much less danger 
from flouncing with a shortrope. Ina few minutes 
the animal will display signs of violent anger, fol- 
lowed probably by a second or third fit; when these 
have subside!, she may be milked carefully, and an 
experienced wilker need fear no kicks; after the 
first or second milking there will be no d fliculty ; 
she quickly becomes accusto ned to the rope, which 
may be continued a week or more if necessiry, 
Sve will show a preference for that place aWhile, 
but soon will be glad to be milked any where. Do 
not feed hor while milking, or else she will refuse 
to be milked without her feed very commonly. 

Sore teats should be attended to in season.— 
White lead and linseed oil, made ina thick paint, 
iz the best application that [ know of. 

One word as to milking, especially heifers or 
cows inclined to kick. Use no stool, sit close up 
with the left side and arm inclined towards the cow, 
which makes the work easyer, and gives less room 
for a blow ; and let the left knee project in such a 
way as to protect the pail, which, tf needs be, may 
be kept pretty well back. Ineuch arrangement 
there is little danger, and often a saving of much 
vexation, Gentle treatment is much the best. 

Farmers lose much annually from not using their 
eyes in the cow yard, or having some one there di- 
rectly interested. Hired men and boys can seldom 
be trusted entirely with the cows. What I have 
said of milking will not apply to women ; they are 
sometimes excellent milkers, but it is nut so easy 
for them to protect the pail. 

A Farmer’s Boy, 

Quaker Hill, N. Y., 1843. 


The Locusts-'T'o Postmasters and 
Editors. 


This singular insect is at this time amusing the 
people in various portions of the United States. 
Bot, as it appears in one year in one section, and in 
another year in another, it isa matter of great inte- 
rest in natural history to ascertain the boundaries 
and extent of territory occupied by each family or 
district. I announced, a few days since, that I had 
ascertained the existence of sixteen different dis- 
tricts—since then I have discovered two more, 
making eighteen districts or families of Locusts. If 
each Postmaster in places where locusts appear, will 
drop me a line, stating the fact of their appearance 
at his location, I shal] be able to wake out a com- 
plete map of each disiriet, embracing every State, 
county, town, &c, oecupie] by each family of lo- 
custs. This will give little trouble to the Post- 
master, and will be of great service to the develop- 
ment of the natural history of our coy I will 
also send to every Postmaster, who shall send me 
the information required as above, a BOOK, contain- 
ing the whole natural history of the insect. To 
Editors who shal! copy this article and send me a 
copy containing it, | will also send a copy of the 
above meftioned book, when published. If Editors 
of papers, and Postomsters, comply with this re- 

I shall be able to present to them the history 
of the most curious insect of the world. It must 
be obvious, that nothing but the agency of the 
Postmasters and Editors, as above, can accomplish 
the object ; and I ask it of them, the more freely, 





because I can have no | interest in it. 
GIDEON B. SMITH, M. D. 
Baltimore, (Md.) Jane 14, 1843, 





The Louisville Whig says thata Mr Lamburg- 
a Germas artist of that city, has succeded i 
i a paint identical with that found in the ru- 


water would ever be used as a substitute fur | 
human exertions, and should relieve man| 
from a greater portion of the physical toil un-| 
der which he has groancd from the beginning | 
of the world? That it would arm him with a 
power which is irresistible, and at the same 
time the most pliant—one that can uproot a 
mountain, and yet be controlled by a child! | 
Who could have then imagined that a vessel 
of boiling water should impart motion to ma- 
chinery in every department of the arts, and 
be equally adapted to all—should spin and 
weave threads as fine as those of the gossa- 
mer; and forge tons of iron into single bars 
with almost equal rapidity and ease— raise 
water from mines, in streams equal! to rivers; 
and extract mountains of mineral from the 
bowels of the earth—should propel carriages | 
such as no horse could move, with the veloc- 
ity of wind; and urge ships of every class 
through the ocean, in spite of both wiud and 
waves—should be the means of circulating 
knowledge at the price of waste-paper, and 
of awakening and stimulating the mental ca- 
pacities of men! In a word, that a little aque- 
ous vapor should revolutionize the whole so- 
cial and political condition of man: and that 
af er having done all this, that it should prob- 
aly give place to another ageut, still more 
powerul and beneficial, which science and 
ubservation should discover. 

What a proof is steam of the high destiny 
that awaits our species! The most fervid 
imagination cannot realize the importance of 
these discoveries in science and the arts, of 
which it is merely the forerunner; that new 
catalogue of motive agents that are ordained 
to change the condition of men, and to regen- 
erate the earth; for all that is vet done is but 
as the twilight ushers in the orb of day. 
Hitherto man has been comparatively asleep, 
or in a state resembling it—insensible of the 
rich inheritance which the Creator has placed 
at his disposal in the elastic fluids; and of 
the'r adaptation to impart motion to every 
species of mechanism. How few. persons 
are aware that the grand invention imparting 
motion to a piston by steaim and other elastic 
fluids, is the pivot on which the chief affairs 
of the world is destined hereafter to turn? 
And the time is not distant when, by means 
of it, the latent energy of the gases, or other 
properties of inert matter, will supercede, in 
a great degree, the drudgery of man—will 
perform nearly all the labor which the bones 
and sinews of our species have hitherto been 
doomed to accomplish. There are persons, 
however, whose minds, biassed by eternal 
bondage in which the mass of our race has 
aiways been held, who will startle at the idea 
of the whole becoming an intelligent and high- 
ly intellectual body. They cannot conceive 
how the affairs of life are to be continued — 
the execution of innumerable works which 
the constitution of society requires should be 
performed, if these helots become free. 
But can they, can any one, seriously believe 
that the all-wise and benevolent Creator 
could possibly have intended that the highest 
class of beings which he has placed on this 
planet —the only one capable of appreciating 
his works and realizing correct ideas of his 
attributes—that the great portion of these 
should pass through life in incessantly toiling 
\ for mere food; undergoing privations and 
sufferings to qhtain it, from which the lowest | 
fanimals are exempt? Assuredly not. Had 





Mechanics, 





such been his design, he would not have cre-| flame 
jg| #ted them with fgculties expressly adapted 
| for nobler pursyits.  Rebenh's Hydrpulics and 


stance, dissolved by the aid of a liquid.— 
Sometimes, though rarely, the two are found 
in nature, combined together, so as to furnish 
a native varnish; that most celebrated among 
the Chinese, and Japanese, is said to be of 
this description. Te solids which enter into 
the composition of varnishes, are those gene- 
rally known under the name of gums, and 
resins, There 1s, however, considerable 
confusion inthe names given to these sub- 
stances, several of them properly belonging 
to the class of resins, being denominated 
gums; thus we have guin copal, gum animi, 
and a variety of others, which are improperly 
so called. Their distinctive characters we 
shall presently examine. 

‘The menstruums, or fluids used to dissolve 
the solids, are not numerous, Water, alco- 
hol, ether, some of the fixed, and of the vola- 
tile oils, constitute the list. The purity of 
these articles, is, in many instances, a point 
of considerable importance, and we shall, in 
the course of our investigations, pay particu- 
lar attention to this part of our subject. 

The term Japan is used to designate those 
varnishes which give to articles an appear- 
ance similar to those which are imported 
from Japan, and other parts of India. The 
name of Japan varnish, is frequently appro- 
priated, exclusively, to that species of oil 
varnish which is used upon waiters, and 
many other articles, and which is dried by 
the heat of a stove, constructed for the pur- 
pose, 

Gums are the inspissated jnices of certain 
vegetables, before the guin is dried, or after 
being dried, if it be dissolved in water, the 
solution is called mucilage. The gums, prop- 
erly so called, are suluble in water, whilst the 
resins are entirely insoluble in that fluid; 
gums are insoluble in aleohol, remaining 
vochanged in it for any length of time; and 
indeed they may be precipitated after having 
been dissolved in water, by pouring alcohol 
into the solution. The species of gum most 
extensively used, is gum arabic, or senegal; 
that which exudes from plum, peach, and 
other trees, possesses similar properties. — 
Guim water may be considered as: the’ most 
simple of the varnishes; it is someti 
en pictures, and on painted ' 
them a gloss, but as it is readily dissolvéd b 
water, it is of little value; sometimes it is 
employed before using spirit and oil varnishes, 
to prevent their sinking into the substance 
varnished; of this we shall speak more fully 
whea treating of varnishing upon paper. 
Some writers consider insolubility in‘ water, 
as an essential characteristic ot varnishes, 
and do not therefore view solutions o gum, 
as helonging to the number. ; 

Gum tragacanth, also called gum dragon, 
is sometimes used, as will bereafier appear. 
This gum does not dissolve like the former, 
but when covered with water, it swells and 
becomes a soft pulp,. which will mix 
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tated from their solutions in alcohol, by wa- 
ter, a small portion of which, dropped into 
any spirit varnish, will immediately tender it 
turbid, or milky. This fact shonld be re- 
membered, as it will be found of importance 
in the process of varnishing. The resins are 
generally soluble in ether, and in essential, 
oils; many varnishes are made by dissolving 
resins in oil of turpentine; and other essen- 
tial oils are occasionally employed to promote 
the solution of some of the most refractory 
of these substances, ‘The fixed oils dissolve 


proper precautions. The resins ate precipi-'thit my school-fellows acknowladge me as 


one ofthe best players at ring-taw in the 
school,’ 

‘Justly, then, pag merit been rewarded 
cried the vicar. ‘Have you not read of the 
skilful Roman who could blow peas through 
a quill, and deposit them with such nicety on 


rarely to miss his aim”? 
‘And what was his reward?’ asked Tom. 
‘A bushel of peas, my boy, which the em- 
peror commanded to be presented to him. 
But do not misunderstand me, far be it from 





most commonly used for this purpose, forming | 
what is called an oil varnish. Common rosin 
is the most familiar example of the resins, 
Copal, Mastich, Sandarac, and several others 
are also in comimon use. 

There are some substances found in the 


their general properties; of these the most 
important are amber and asphaltum; both of 
which are used in varnishes, and will be again 
noticed in their proper places. 

The gum resins are principally used in 
medicine; they are, as their name indicates, 
mixtures of resins and gums, which exude 
together from the same tree. ‘They are dis- 
solved in common spirits, which is a mixture 
of alcohol and water, the former dissolving 
the resin, and the latter the gum; they are 
generally turbid when dissolved, soft and 





many of the resins. Linseed oil is the one | my wish to disparage your skill; whafever we 


earth which strengly resemble the resins in! 


undertake, we should endeavour to accom- 
plish; 1 am, therefore, well pleased to find 
that you can play at marbles with so much 
success.’ 

‘l wonder, papa, who invented marbles?’ 
said Tom. 

‘That question, my dear, must be addres- 
sed to Mr. Twaddleton, who, I have no 
doubt, will readily answer it.’ 

‘Not as readily as you may imagine,’ re- 
plied the vicar; ‘but I will tell you ali | know 
upon the subject. It appears to be a very 
ancient game; for it is stated by Suetonius, 
that Augustus, when a youth, spent many 
hours in the day in playing, with little Moor- 
ish boys, ‘cum nucibus,’ that is with nuts, 
which appear to have been then used in the 
very way in which you now play with your 
marbles. In later times, round stones pickcd 
out of gravel were introduced for this purpose. 





brittle when dried, and partially acted on by 
water; and being therety i " 
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any further notice. 
Brilliancy, hardness, and toughness are 
essential properties in varnish. ‘These are 
possissed in very different degrees by the 
different kinds. Some of the resins em- 
ployed, possess one of these properties, and 
some another, from this cause, they are fre- 
quently used in a state of combination ; a 
portion of haidness and of toughness is fie- 
quently sacrificed to obtain brillianey. Com- 
mon rosin, which is the most brittle of all the 
resins, will communicate a high degree of 
brilliancy to some of the others; it ought, 
however, to be very sparingly employed, as 
in other respects, it deteriorates the varnish. 
It is very cheap, and easily dissolved, and, 
from these causes the manufacturer of var- 
nishes, not unfrequently, uses it too freely, to 
the great injury of the consumer. The 
toughness of a varnish depends, not only on 
the kind of resin employed, but also on the 
solvent. ‘The oil varnishes are the toughest, 
as the oils themselves, when dried, form very 
tough, and sometimes very good varnishes, 
without the addition of any resinous matter. 
Varnishes differ greatly in the time re- 
quied to dry them. Some of the resins 
retain the spirit in which they, are dissolved, 
much more powerfully than others; the spirit 
varnishes, however, dry the most readily; 
some of them, in favorable weather, harden- 
ing almost as quickly as they can be laid on. 
The oil varnishes require a greater length of 
time than those made with spirit, and the 
same kind differs greatly in different speci- 
meas. Copal, with linseed oil, will some- 
times dry perfectly in an hour or two, 
whilst other portions will require many days, 
and even weeks, before they are perfectly 
hard; as this artses from a difference in the 
oil, it is a point of manifest importance, to 
understand the cause of these differences, so 
as to be able to produce, at all times, such an 
article as may be wanted. We have, in this 
t aaaew made those general remarks, which 
appeared to be necessary to a right under- 
standing of the subject; the whole article 
will be of considerable extent, and excepting 
from accidental cause, every succeeding 
number of the Journal will contain an essay, 
until a complete treatise has been furnished. 





( Continued.) 
CHAPTER XI. 


Marbles.—Antiqnity ofthe game.—Method of man- 
ufactuiing them.—Rng-taw.—Mr. Seymour, the 
vicar, aud T'um enter the lists.—The defeat of 
the two former combatants; the triumph of the lat- 
ter.—A philosophica! exolanation ot the several 
movemenis.—The subject of reflected motion 
ilusrtated.—The vicar’s apolovy, of which many 
grave personages will approve.—An important 
step taken by Major Suapweil. 


A considerable interval had elapsed be- 
tween the departure and return of Mr. Sey- 
mour and Major Snapwell. Nothing, how- 
ever, of any peculiar interest bad occurred 
during their absence, if we except the receipt 
of another letter from Miss Villers, appoint- 
ing a day for her arrival at Overton, and the 
return of Miss Kitty Ryland from London. 
Tom's holidays were on the wane, and his 
father was anxious that they should conclude 
the history of the more popular sports before 
their expiration; he had, therefore, requested 
the attendance of the vicar on the morning af- 
ter his return; the appointed hour, however, 
had long passed by without the appearance 
of the reverend gentlemen. 

‘What can have become of the vicar?’ said 
Tom, as the children were preparing for their 
philosophical lesson. 

‘I fear, my dear,’ replied Mr. Seymour, 
‘that Major Snapweil is likely, in future, to 
allure him from the lodge; and we ought not 
to feel offended at his absence, for there is 


something so fascinating in the society of| ture of inexpressible drollery, ‘1 demand gra- 


those who are engaged in similar pursui 
fwith ourselves, that a man must bé a Swic 
who can resist it.’ 

“Notwithstanding which,’ said Tom, ‘I 
feel assured that he will pay us a visit in the 


course of the morning.”’ 


| not consider it necessary to enter into their 













































4 and forthwith conibat in the lists;’ so sayiug 


the elementry treatises on mechanics; we do|'#od, and irflicted such a blow upon the 


consideration in-the present chapter, although twice the size of its assailant, like a true bully 
ices respecting 


pie foe Dies ‘hich Rhee ocd hold in your 
invention. The best of them are imported 


the pint of a pin, placed at some distance, as. 



































when, therefore, the one in the ring was 
struck, tt went off with a velocity equal to 
that with which the striking marble approac- 
ched it, while the latter, in return, received ® 
blow equal to that it gave, which destroyed ity 
motion. When we go back into the library 

) 1 will exhibit a very pretty experiment in far. 
ther elucidation of this philosophical truth 


(Continued.) 





Mechanies. 


Wuy are wheels generally made of a dish- 
ed form—that is, inclining outwards? 
Because they thus acquire astonishing 
strength, indeed that of the arch, as contras. 
ted with the flat or upright wheel; the dished 
form is further useful in this, that when the 
carriage is on an inclined road and more of 
the weight consequently falls upon the whee| 
of the lower: side the inferior spokes of the 
theels become nearly perpendicular and 
therefore support the increased weight more 
sulely. The disadvantage of these wheels 
however, is, the inclining wheel naturally 
describing a curved path, the horses in draw- 
ing straight forward, have to overcome this 
deviuting tendency in all the wheels, 

Why are the fore-wheels of carriages smal- 
ler than the hind-wheels? 

Because they facilitate the turning of the 
carriage. The advantage of the wheel 1s 
proportioned tothe magnitude: the smaller 
wheel having to raise a steeper curve. It is 
not true however, according to the popular 
prejudice, that the large hind-wheels of 


coaches and wagons help to push on the little 





from Hol'and, where, as | have been informed 
they are manufactured by grinding fragments 
of alabaster and of other stones, in an iron 
mill of a peculiar construction, in which there 
are several partitions furnished with rasps, 
which turn with great velocity, by means of 
a stream of water; and thus hiving rounded 
the stones project them out of different holes | 
for which their size may adapt them. Thus 
manufactured, they are brought down the | 
Rhine, and from thence dispersed throughout 
Europe. There are, however,, as you well 
know, inferior kinds, which are of home man- 
ufacture, and consist of baked clay, or vitrifi- 
ed earth.’ 

‘Now then,’ said Mr. Seymour, ‘for a 
game; what is it to be, Tom?’ 

‘Ring-taw for ever,’ cried Tom; ‘itis the 
only game of marbles worthy of being play- 
ed.’ 

‘It is really so long since I left school,’ ob- 
served his father, ‘that I must beg you to re- 
fresh my memory, and give me some instru c- 
tions about this favourite game of yours.’ 

‘I will tell you all about it. We must first 
draw a circle, on which each player is to put 
a certain number of marbles to be previously 
agreed upon; we then make a mark at some 
distance, which is called the offiag, and from 
which we are to shoot at the marbles in the 
ring.’ 





30 yards of a smooth oiled surface, in a 





‘That is all very intelligible,’ observed bis 
father; ‘and I suppose the object of the play- 
er is to shoot a marble out of the ring, which 
net only gives him that marble, but entitles) 
him to shoot again at another, and so on, un- | 
til he misses, or all the marbles are won,’ 

‘That is right, papa.” 

‘Auda good marksman,’ observed the vi 
car, ‘who has the first shot, may easily win) 
the game, before any other player can gain 
the opportunity of shooting at a single marble.’ 
‘] see that clearly, said Mr. Seymour; ‘he | 
may strike out a marble from the circle, and 
then shoot at another, and in this manner tra- 
verse the whole ring; | therefore conclude, 
that good players will always demand a large 
ring, or else there would net be much chance 
for any one, except for him who played first.’ 

‘That is the game; but I must tell you,’ 
said ‘Tom, ‘that if the player should leave his 
own marbles in the ring, he is at once put 
out; and should it be within a certain distance 
on the outside, his adversary may shoot at it, 
and by hitting it, put him also out of the game.’ 

‘I believe that | am now a perfect master 

of the subject,’ said Mr. Seymvur; ‘what say 
you, vicar?’ 
" *L understand it; and it appears to me to 
be capable of some scientific calculation; but 
the practical results must, of course, differ 
very widely from the theory, for the uneven- 
ness of the ground, and the inaccurate con- 
struction of the marble, are circumstances 
which never can be duly estimated.’ 

‘Certainly net,’ replied Mr. Seymour; 
ihese difficulties even exist at the game of 
billiards, where the table is smooth and per- 
fectly horizontal; but we do not require per- 
fect accuracy, an approximation to it will be 
sufficient for the purposes of illustration; we 
will therefore, if you please, proceed at once 
to the game, and | willendeavour to point out 
to Tom the nature and direction of the sever- 
al forces by which each marble will be influ- 
enced.’ 

Tom accordingly, like the son of Cornelius 
Scriblerus, converted his legs into a pair of 
compasses, and described, with the toe of his 
shoe, the necessary circle upon the ground.— 
Each party. by agreement, placed two mar- 
bles upon the ring, and it fell to the lot of the 
vicar to open the campaign, Mr. Twaddle- 
ion then advanced, and with the assumed air 
of atrue knight-errant, approached the ring, 
exclaiming with a loud voice, and with a ges- 





cious leave that I may be delivered of my vow 


he unfurled his red banner, and sounded a 
trumpet; erin more humble phraseology, he 
extracted his handkerchief from his pocket, 
and applying it to his nasal organs, produced 
a loud andj thrilling blast, which frightened 
every sparrow from its resting place. Afier 


his limbs into the most appropriate attitude, 
and thrusting one hand behind the exuberant 
tail of of his coat, he, with. the other, shot 
forth his missile at the largest marble opposite 
to him. His taw faithfully delivered its er- 


paunch of his antagonist, that although nearly 


it skulked off, and retreated several feet be- 


~ | yond the lists: but, alas! the lithe marble of 
,|the vicar, unlucky wight! was so stunned by 


the ion, that it sta . and reeled 
backwards into’the ring, and thus, accordin 
to the established law of the field, complete 
by one act the total defeat of its luckless com- 


‘Your marble is left in the ting! exclaimed 















Tom, with a shout oftriumph, 
‘I see how it happened,’ said Mr, Seymour 
afull ball,’ as we say at billiards, and 


M ensly admite of explanation. You al- 


this preliminary ceremonial, be marshalled | Ph 


wheels before them. 
s . . 
From these causes, continues the same in- 
genious writer “‘the difference is performing 


the same journey of a mile, by a sledge and a 
wheel-carriage is, that the former rubs over 


jevery roughness in the road, and is jolted by 
every irregularity; the rubbing part of the 


latter, the axle, glides very slowly over about 
gent- 
ly waving line. It is ascertained that the 
resistance is thus reduced to 1-100 of what it 
is for a sledge.” 

Why do springs not only render carriages 
more easy vehicles on rough roads, but 
much lessen the pull to the horses? 

Because where there is no spring, the who'e 
load must rise with every rising of the road, 
and must sink with every depression, and the 
depression costs as much as the rising, be 
cause the wheel must be drawn up again froin 
the bottom of it; but in a spring carriage, imo- 
ving rapidly along, only the parts below the 
springs are moved, in correspondence with 
the irregularities, while all above, by the in- 
ertia of the matter, have a soft and steady 
advance. 

Again, springs of carriages convert all per- 
cussion tnto more increase of pressure: that 
is to say, the collision of two hard bodies 1s 
changed by the interposition of one that is 
elastic, into a mere accession of weight. It 
is probable, that under certain modifications, 


Springs may be applied with great advantage 


to the heaviest wagons. 
In surmounting obstacles, a carriage with 


its load being lifted over, the springs a!- 


|low the wheels to rise, while the weights sus 


pended on them, are scarcely moved from 
their horizontal level. 

Why are ‘‘under-springs” so advantageous 
in very modern carriages? 

Because they insulate from the eff cts of 
the shocks, all the parts, excepting the whee!s 
and axletrees themselves. When only the 
body of the carriage is on springs, the horses 
have still to rattle the heavy frame-work be- 
low it, over all irregularities. 

Why should a road up a very steep bill, be 
made to wind or zig-zag all the way? 
Because, to reach a given height, the case 
ofthe pull is greater, exactly as the read ts 
made longer. 

Why is it important to make roads as level 
as possible? 

Because, a horse drawing on a road whicre 
there is a rise of one footin twenty is really 
lifting one-twentieth of the load, as well as 
overcoming the fiiction, and other resistance 
of the carriage. —Arnollt. 





Past ano Forure Destiny or Micuanics 
Who that consults history, only for that which 
is useful, would not prefer to peruse a j: urnal 
of the daily manipulations of the laborers and 
mechanics who furnish clothing, arms, cull- 
nary utensils, and food for the armies of old 
—to the most eloquent descriptions of ther 
generals, or their battles? And as it is now 
with respect to accounts of such transactions 
in past ages—so will it be in future with re- 
gard to similar ones of modern times. Nar- 
rations of political convulsions, recitals o! 
battles, and of honor conferred on statesinen 
and heroes, while dripping with humar gore, 
will hereafter be unnoticed, or will be read 
with horror and disgust, while discoveries 10 
science and description of usefu! machines, 
will be all in all. 
It is pleasing to anticipate that day, which 
the present extensive and extending diffusion 
of knowledze is about to usher in, when des- 


our species in a state of unnatural ignorance, 
the beasts which perish; but when the me- 


chanics of the world, the creators of its 
weulth, shall exercise that influence in sociely 





to which their labors entitle them. [Ew- 
bank's Hydraulics and Mechanics. 
** He is onty A Mecuavic.” How fre- 


quently is this remark made by aristocratic 
upstarts, who have nothing to recommend 
them save money and impudence, when the 
name of an l.onest and intelligent mechanic 
happens to be mentioned in their presence 
ey consider it degrading to converse, and 
contaminating to associate with those who dv 
not, lke themselves, possess wealth, eve" 
though that wealth was obtained by the mos! 
dishonest and rascally means. Nothing 's 5” 
disgusting to well informed, well bred peop!c, 
as to hear an ignorant, conceited, puffed up, 
long-haired, brainless, impudent dandy, ‘a! 
about mechanics as if they are not belles 
than brutes. No true lady or gentlema" 
would be guilty of such littleness, It 1s on!’ 
the ignorant, spoiled beauty—the worthless, 
contemptible svap-lock who would do 5° 
Show us the man or woman who would co" 
ceive it to bea disgrace to associate with 
honest, well-informed mechanics, and we will 
show you a poor, worthless, ignerant, co" 
temptible creature, useless to hiunse!! and te 
the world, and a disgrace and encumbrance 





to his friends, 
New wheat.—A of 1000 bushels of whe 
of the new crop, the in market for the seas” 


was brouglit to Norfolkon Wednesday last, fro. 





kuow that a marble possesses elasticity 


North Carolina. 





potism shall no longer hold the great mass of 


and of physical degredation, beneath that of 
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Tae Mepicat. News anp Lapaary for July, 
has come to hand, published in monthly numbers, 
by Lea and Buancnarn, Philadelphia, at $1 per 
annum—an extraordinary cheap octavo publication. 

Tue Farmer’s Encycropepia, No. 10, with 
a plate, (published in monthly numbers, at 25 cts 
per No) has been received from Messrs Cary & 
Hart, Philadelphia. This is one of the most per- 
manently useful works now in the course of publi- 
cation. It is the Farmer’s dictionary, which, like 
his mother tongue, cannot wear out. Every farmer 
should possess it, as a necessary utensil, scarcely 
jess so than his plough or pitchfork. 

From Josern Mason’s publication office, New 
York, we have received the reprint of the Lonpon 
QuarTERLY Review for May. The first article is 
upon the nature and difficulties of compiling cata- 
logues of public and private libraries ; 2, The lady 
of the Manor, by Mrs. Sherwood; 3, Peregrine 
Bruce, by the author of Sayings and Doings, Jr ; | 
4, Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Homer, 
M. D., edited by his brother; 5, The Waldenses, or 
the Fall of Bell, a ‘T'yrical sketch ; 6, Histories of 





teacher does not know that a majority was opposed 
to him. His opposers did not heed his request to call 
in the Committee, but chose to take other measures to. 
make him “yield to compulsion.” Scholars were 
instructed by their parents to disobey their teacher. | 
Writing benches were torn down by night, and 

property destroyed that was left at the school house. | 
After this, at the teacher’s request, the Committee | 
visited the school and advised him to go on. Not | 
satisfied with this, more disperate and lawless, 
measures were taken. The “ writer’s” letter of ad- | 
vice directed to the teacher was carried through | 
the district for the signatures of the disaffected, and 
although it has never been presented to the person 

to whom it was direeted, it was carried before the 

Committee with seven names attached, to induce | 
them “to dismiss the teacher without an impartial | 
hearing,” which they refused todo. This is the 
« writer's” “friendly advice.” O gave us from such 
friendship ! The fire place in the school house was) 
next torn down in the night. This Is not general- | 
ly supposed to be all the boys’ work. Upon this the | 
teacher himself called upon the Committee and re- | 
quested their attendance for a full investigation of | 
the charges against him. The following extracts | 
from the Report of that Committee in regard to this | 
school, will probably set the matter right as well as | 








Noble English families ; 7, The Nervous System of 
the Human Body, by Sir C. Bree; 8, Charge deliv- 
ered to the Clergy of the Diocess of London, at the 
visitation in October 1842; 9,° Memorandum on 
Waterloo. 

From Messrs T.H. Carrer & Co., Boston, we 
have an enchanting piece of music, entitled ‘ Plas- 
myon Waltzr’ by Zelneth. It is a new and fash- 
ionable production, adapted to the Piano Forte, and 
may also be had at Geo. Colman’s, Exchange Build- 
ings, Portland. 





af’ 


It will be seen in another column that 
G. B. Smith, Esq., of Baltimore, wishes for informa- 


oOcUsTS. 


* 
any thing that the “writer” has said or “Jacob” 


can say. 
“In most of the branches of study the scholars 


had nade commendable proficiency. The instruc- 
tion im writing arithmetic and English Grammar 
was thorough. The scholars had been made ac- 


quainted with principles rather than facts.” 
“The Committee were called to investigate the 


grounds of complaint brought by several individu- 
als against this teacher. After a candid examina- 
tion of the evidence offered on both sides, they 
came to the conclusion that although Mr. 
had in some instances, as he himself frankly ac- 
knowledged, been imprudent,” (in the use of the 
two expressions, “mad Frenchman,” and * wool 
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tion respecting the “whereabouts” of locusts. We 
have never seen any in Maine, although they may 
show themselves in some parts tous unknown. We, 
have seen them in the Old Colony—that is,—near 
’lymouth, Massachusetts. ‘They “dig out” in that 
region every seventeen years. They cppeared in 
i801, 1818, 1835, we believe, and will probably 
show themselves there again in 1852—provided, 
nevertheless, Mr. Miller don’t succeed before that, 
in scorching the earth a little to hot for their con- 
venience. 


Messrs. Eprrors: -The “writer of the Report 
of the Trustees of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society,” suc - 
ceeded, doubtless, most admirably to his own satis- 
faction last week in “ making up faces” before your 
It would seem that for the last four or 
tive weeks he has been practising at home before 


readers. 


the looking glass, preparatory to this exhibition, 
where he saw a real DiaBowos instead of a printer's 
hoy. Just notice the writhing, and painful contor- 
tious Which he exhibited. Is not such high men- 
tal excitement considered dangerous? Will you 
him a little of your “ anti-me-fidgety” anda 


stick of candy, on Jacob’s expense, to quiet his 


{rive 
nerves and sweeten his temper so that he may be 
nore at ease and look pleasanter while those mis- 
representations are corrected, which he made in his 
recent paroxysms ? Had he confined himself to the 
inatter of Jacob’s offending, and not attempted “ma- 
king up faces” at “ Probatum est,” and misrepre- 
seuting matters connected with the school in Dist, 
No. J., a8 his only “resort for revenge,” he would 
not have been flattered by a notice of his produc- 
tion. 

Jacob has no apology to make and nobody's par- 
don to beg for the publication of his “Important 
Corrections.” As to his success in ridiculing a 
practice which some inferior writers have of charg- 
ing everybody’s sins upon the “ devil” and parading 
their names at the bottom of unimportant corrections, 
of no interest to any person but the writer, your 
readers can judge, and your future papers will show. 
lle did not go back and pass judgment upon the 
“writer” as a Pedagogue or “ humble member”—or 
state all that he had ever heard against him. He 
did not “make up faces” at any body’s sister for re- 
venge, but confined himself strictly to his subject ; 
and had the “writer” pursued the same course he 
would probably now appear full as well before 
company. 

The “writer” comes down with a great flourish 
upon the “ Pedagogue who figured not long since 
in Dist. No. 1, and who astonished the natives over 
the signature of ‘Probatum est.” For good rea- 
sons you refused to publish his reply to that article, 
and requested him to confine his “ belligerence to 
Stokesville.” But he was not so easily put off; 
and after this, to pacify him a little, you suffered 
lim to come out and misrepresent a private conver- 
sation, (a mean, contemptible and ungentlemanly 
trick in him,) tell your readers that “any thing 
clse that he (Probatum est) may say will be deemed 
unworthy of reply,” and express his regret that you 
should have pulled up the hatchet-handle, “sup- 
posing it to be a bean pole.” It was generally tho’t 
that this satisfied him, and that it took but very lit- 
‘le to do it. But here we find him again, furiously 
brandishing the rotten hatchet-handle, “ brim full 
of wrath,” as before. You know, Mr. Editor, that 
the Pedagogue to whom he refers has ever expres- 
sed a desire to have the truth, and the whole truth 
known in 1eference to that school; and it is his 
opinion that if the course of those individuals who 
look part in the measures taken to break it up was 
generally known, they would not appear larger than 
“great men,” unless the eyes of the community pos- 
sess an extraordinary magnifying power. You 
‘oust pardon platnness of speech, for the ungentle- 
manly course, and uncalled for personalities of the 
“writer” seem to invite and require it. 

‘The “ writer’s” own distress probably reminded 
lum of the “ good lady's” (?) anecdote. Something 
‘ppears to upbraid him, for be attributes all his 
recent afflictions, or abuse as he telis us, to his 
Course in relation to that school, and hence his vain 
‘tleinpts to justify himself and criminate the teach- 
cr. In some places it has been an easy matter for 
\ prejudiced district faction to get rid of a teacher 

Without any reason or justice in their proceedings. 
“oine persons attempted to play this game over again 
in Dist. No, 1, But ene individual was determined 
‘iat the Superintending Committee should know 
“ho were im fault in this instance. The language 
“! the actions of the opposition (louder than words) 
‘rom the first, was, “abuse the teacher, down with 
‘ie school house, ruin the children, break the laws 

do any thing to compel him to retire, rather than 
‘ubuuit to an impartial investigation before the 
‘ouumittee, as he has requested.” No vote was 


pulled’—the only instances acknowledged,) “yet 
that he had endeavored, according to the best of 
his abilities, to advance the wnterests of the school. 
The difficulty appeared to have arisen from a mis- 
apprehension of the teacher’s motives on the part 
of some ef the parents. T'he Committee were unani- 
mously of the opinion that UNJUSTIFIABLE MEAS- 
uRES had been taken to break up the school.”—({See 


the whole report on file.] 
It may be known to most of your readers that by 


a provision of the School Jaw, it is made the duty 
of the Committee to dismiss schools, which from 
any cause they deem unprofitable to the district ; 
for instance, providing sickness among the scholars, 
loss or unsuitableness of the school house, &c., &c. 
That the condition of the school house—the law- 
less violence, the still determined, reckless and 
senseless opposition of some persons—all those des- 
picable and “ UNJUSTIFIABLE MEASURES” taken to 


| fire, 


ny 


LOSS OF THE STEAMSHIP COLUMBIA. 
Bangor Whig and Couricr, Extra, 
»s Friday, July Of 6P.M. 

We learn by passengers that arrived in the Exst- 
ern stage last evening, that Capt. S. Kendrick, of a 
sinall schooner, arrived at Etisworth on Friday fore- 
noon, bringing letters from Hon. Abbott Lawrence, 
for the mail, for performing which service at the 
speediest pessibie time he was paid one hundred 
dollars, 

He reports that the Columbia, on her passage 
from Boston to Halifax, on Monday noon, in a thick 
fog, rus on to Black Ledge near Seal Island, off 
the coast of Nova Scotia, at high water. 

There were a number of fishing vessels in the 
vicinity thai took the passengers, mails and baggage 
onto the main land. As the tide receded, the 
steamship commenced bresking up, and at three 
o’clock, the time Capt. K. left, it was supposed she 
would be a total loss. 

There was one man missing, but whether lost or 
not could not be ascertained. 





Shipwreck and Loss of Lives.—Vhe schooner In- 
dependence, owned and commanded by Capt. J. 
Arey, of Frankfort, onthe 5th ins.t On her passage 
from Buston to Frankfort, in [thick weather, was 
wrecked on Pumpkin rock off Damescove island, 
and the vessel and cargo were a total loss, Capt. 
Arey, one of the oldest and most respected shipmas- 
ters on the river, was drowned, also ore of the crew 
named Orcutt of Bucksport. Capt. Arey has lefta 
large faauly and many friends to mourn his loss. 

Another of the crew, a Mr. Harvy of Frankfort, 
rematved upon the rock two days, when he made a 
raff of some deck plank and succeeded i reaching 
an Island and obtained assistance and has returned 
to Frankfort. 





Slatisties of Accidents, Deaths &c.—The U. & 
Gazette, Philadelphia, comaims the fullowing ac- 
count of accidents,&e. which have been chronicled 
in the papers from January to July. Six hundred 
and twenty-eight houses and stores burut, wish @ 
part of their contents, estimated at three millions of 
dollars. Nine handred and fifty accidental deaths 
avout one half drowned—imost of them occurred on 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and on the lakes 
A portion were emigrants going tothe fac West. 
Two hundred and fifteen murdera, by guns, pistols, 
bowie knives, &c—Fifty-six death by fire-arms 
imprudently bandled, Forty-five by clothes taking 
Forty-six by lightning. Forty -three by falls 
from horses, upseiting carriages, &c. Eighty-six 
by suicide. 





Crops--The farmers im this vicinity have com- 
imnenced cutting their crops of rve and grass. The 
former is pretty good, while the latter, in conse- 
quence of the dry season, proves rather deficient 
The weevil or grain maggot, we understand, has 
made, and is sull making considerable waste with 
winter wheat, particularly that which was not for- 
ward. Without an inmediate and plentiful supply 
of rain, the potatoe crop must bea short one, 
Indian corn has shot vigorously forward during the 
late warm weather, and may turn out very well, 
The crop of oats will not be near ‘an average yield. 
[Newburgh Telegraph, 13th inst. 





Wheal.—Our farmers in the Miami Valley have 
already begun to harvest; and the crops are turning 
out much heavier than was anticipated. Although 
the Wheat stands thin on the ground, the heads are 
extremely weil filled, and the kernels plumper and 





break up the school in this instance, were sufficient 
of themselves to render any tealicher’s service un- 
profitable, every person of sense and candor might 
know. Under these circumstances the Com. tho’t it 
best to have the school discontinued; but they infor- 
med the teacher that it was nat because they consid- 
ered him incompetent or inefficient, or because 
they thought he had not endeavored to do his duty. 

More than one disinterested person, not inhabi- 
tants of the district, who attended that investiga- 
tion, whose characters, for intelligence, veracity 
and candor, are as.good as the “ writer’s” ever | 
was, remarked, in substance, that the charges brought | 
against the teacher on that occasion, in their opinion, | 
amounted to just nothing at all, notwithstanding all | 
the bluster and smoke raised about them, and they | 
have probably seen no reason yet to change that | 
opinion. The “ writer's” charge of “ clinching | 
both hands in the hair of a scholar in a rage” 


denied. 
The “ writer 


is | 


1 


attended the investigation in dist. 
No. 1,” (while receiving Two potLaRs a Gay for 


for the “unjustifiable measures taken to break up 
1,” noticed in the report, and exerting an 
influence, (was it a moral influence ?) as their chief 
spokesman and advocate! Glory enough for one 
day,* and pay enough fortwo! If in view of the 
facts in the case, he is not ashamed of these “mea- 
sures,” ashamed of his company and cause, and 
ashamed of himself, the more shame for him! 

The article of “Probatum est” was called for 


the schoo 


has done good, notwithstanding the whining of| 


rather than light. 
The “writer” need take nothing to himself that | 


does not belong to him in “ Important corrections.” | 
The garment that does not fit him was not intended | 
for him. He is only “ beating the air” in all he 
says about “ numskull,” and “ false pretences,” and 
the “devil himself,’"—he does not hit his mark. 
“Jacob” made no alterations in his report. It is 
said that one article of the “ writer’s” was published 
just as it was written, viz: the one that gave rise to 
“ [mportant corrections,” in your paper of May 27. 
The reader can judge whether he has any less 
reason to be ashamed of that article than others. 


“Ali the credit of it belongs to the author.” 
The good people of any district where the “ wri- 


ter” ever taught school, may satisfy themselves, 
whether any thing ever escaped his lips equalled in 
depravity to the expressions “mad Frenchman,” and 
“ wool pulled”—whether he ever did any thing in 
the capacity of Pedagogue so immoral and cruel as 
to pull the hair of a refractory scholar. “Jacob” 
will not attempt to digmfy himself by _ retailing 
such anecdotes as “distress in the gizzard.” 

As to the question proposed to the “Hornby 
critic,” “Jacob” never having bestrode the “long- 
eared representative of stupidity,” canrot discover 
the point at which the “ writer” aims, i. e. as it now 
reads ; but if it was intended that “Jacob himself has 
fallen” arovu. or “a Jackass,” the bearing would 
easily be seen and the answer readily given. 

Hornby, July 18, 1843. “Jacos.” 


* This “ great man” had the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing the success of the “ measures” ot himself 
and his coadjutors in thus “breaking up” a school 
nine days before the close of the term! Does he 
regard this as a triumph of “morality?” an example 
worthy of imitation? Hope he has not yet forgotten 
the good advice the Committee gave them on that 
occasion ; and which was repeated at the close of 
their annual Report. eae 

Norr. We have already, allowed too muc 
space for the above wrangle. “.Vuf sed.’ Gentle- 
men, the door is shut.—Ep.. 








‘issed fur the discontinuance of the school —the 


services rendered the State at the Capitol,) identify- | 
ing himself with the faction which is responsible | are that no car should pass the planes without the 


from the circumstances of the case, it has been | 
extensively circulated and noticed, and doubtless | 


those who shunned an impartial investigation, proba- 


bly for the same reason that some choose darkness | _ ashe 


| paid. Not a drop of intoxicating 


better than last year. There was, besides, a creat 
increase in the number of acres put down to Wheat 
| last fall, and, in the opinion of disinterested judyes, 
| the crop, even in the southern part of Ohio and In- 
| dianna, where the greatest deficiency was anticipa- 
ited, will turn out vastly better than expected six 
| wewks ago. [Cincinnati Gazette.) 

' 


| Railroad Accident— A sad accide..t took place 
|tast Saturday afternoon on ihe Lehigh and Susque- 
ihanna Railroad, about three miles from Wilkesbarre 
| A letter from that place, in the United States Ga- 
| zette, states the particulars as follaws:— 

| Mr. Theodore Titus, his wife and son, a lad abou: 
‘fourteen years of age, (the two latter of whowr had 
been out on a visit to the husband at his mills, near 
the Lehigh) were coming in their own conveyance 
atrnek car to Wilkesbarre. ‘They had, with the 
aid of a common brake simply come down the tun- 
nel plane and the first plane of Solomon’s Gap, (10 
reach the level below, these and three planes.) 

Ou reaching the head of the second plane one 
mile and arodin length, descent one foot in ten, 
Mr. ‘Ties was reynested to put on the shoes of the 
car a.safe guard beyond all contingencies. But on- 
fortunately, feeling confidence in his power of con- 





|trolover the car, he neglected to take the advice 


'viven, and disobeyed the express and positive orders 
ot the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, which 
shoes. Husband, wife, and son, started on the de- 
| sceat—it was but a moment before ‘t was discover- 
-ed that all command on the car was ‘ost, and swe p 

| ing with a lightning-like rapidity, the doomed freight 
| was scattered at the bottom of the plane—the wife 
}almost a mangled mass, life instantly extinct—the 
ihusband bruised, lacerated, senseless—the son 
jwith skull fractured and dangerous, if not mor- 
| tal wounds—as the result, 

The distance that Mrs. Titus was thrown, her 
| head having struck the fragment of a rock, could not 
, have been less than fron: thirty to fifty feet; the son 
wasalso thrown from the car some twenty five or 
thirty feet. Me. Situs having retained hold of the. 
brake, it seems must have retained his position until 
the truck struck against another, at the foot of the 
was found not more than teu feet from 





Later from Yucatan —The brig Spy Capt. Lan- 
der arrived at New Orleans with $17,000 in specie 
on the 23:h ult., in nine days from Lerma. Capt 
L. reports that the cessation of hostilities is com- 
plete. Gen. Ampudia and his staff have visited 
Campeachy, and was emberking his troops, artillery 
cainp baggage, &c., with all possible expedition, for 
Laguna. The temporary fortifications thrown up 
at Lerma had been demolished and the guns ship- 
ped off. The inhabitants who had removed during 
the disturbances, had returned to their homes and 
their usual occupations.—Commodore Moore was 
lying at Champeachy, about four miles from the 
Mexican squadron. It was reported that the Gov- 
ernor—General of Yucatan insists upon the evacua- 
tion of the island of Carmen before a final reconcil- 
iation can take place. 





Thieves.—The store of Mr. James G. Coltins in 
Brunswick, was broken open on Thorsday sight 
last and rohbed, of about $150 worth of dry gouds. 

The store of Ridley and Patten, at Harpswell 
was also broken open oa Sunday night last, and 
robbed of a large amount of goods, &c. 


Mr. D. A, Bartlett died suddenly in Amoskeag 
N. H. on Friday last in consequence cf having ta- 
ken by mistake a quantity of oil of juniper. He 
lived but 30 minutes after he had swallowed the 
poison. 


The first hogshead ot tobacco which has 
shipped from the Territory of Iowa, was recei 
in St. Louis on the 22d ult. It is but a few years 
since the whole territory was a wilderness. 











-? Singular Game of Chess.—A game of chess 
has been playing at incinnati, which was com- 
menced on the 2d of January last-and was finished 


on the 14th of last month. The players are con- 
sidered the best known in the West—one a native 
of Albany, the other a native of Maysville, Ky. 
both gentlemen of the respectability, 
merchants of Cincinnati. game was kept 
dai!y, Sundays excepted, from 10 in the evening 

8 in the morni No one was allowed to enter 


during 
leer was to pay TOs rent (extra) boarding, cigar, 
ice, water, theatre ; for 

eee 
winner. The bill was | i 


. 2 - 


was used. 
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blican annonces the death of thé Hon, 
late member of from that 

He expired at his residence in Thornbury, 
y, on Monday evening of last week. 


ath From Kreosote,—Dr. Boardman of Hartford 
lost his life on the 25th ult. from taking this arti- 
the toothache. A particle of it got into his 
caused such inflammation as to stop the 
ung passage. 
—_—_—_— — 
ra Mlarricy 

a iis town, on Saturday evening last, by Elder 

Robinson, Jonny May, Esq., Attorn 
Mrs. Content W. Haines. a foes _ 2 


This is the lady who, a year or two ago, obtained 

the first premium of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society, for 

the best crop of wheat. We congratulate her on 

her matrimonial success, and hope she will be as 
e in- the stock line as she has heretofore 

been IM culfiva:ion. 

In olden times we read it was wont 

For the lawyers—full ot jaw, 

To swallow poor widows’ houses down 

Their late, hungry maw. 


But such now-a-days are the improvements made 
’Mong this greedy and hungry crew, 

‘That they not only swallow the houses and lands, 
But down with the widows too. 


And what is more strange, the widows consent 
That the lawyers should have their own way— 
And $9 ur Squire John is enjoying Content, 
18 smiling as May. 














fn Augusta, Col. Nathaniel Chase, of Turner, to 


Mrs. Hanfah W. Hayford. 
In Whiteleld, Joseph P. Burbank 
Miss Eliza J Kennedy, of W. 


FE 


\ BRED, 
In Saxonvilla. Mass. 20:h, u't., Mrs. Laura G. wife 
of Lyinan Aiget, merchant of N. Clemsford, and 


daughter of Mr.\Dean Howard of Winthrop, Me., 
aged 37. 


In Portland, Isaxe Prince, aged 85. Mrs. Mary, 
consort of Nath’l Mlake, aged 69. George Folsom, 
son of Edward W. Baker, aged 2 years and 9 w’s. 

In Augusta, Mra. Anstress L., wife of Sewall 
Watson, Esq., aged 44. 

oo 

BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monday, July, 10, 

1843. [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser, & 
Patriot.) 


At market 300 Beef Cattle, 15 Cows and Calves, 
2000 Sheep, and 30 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—We quote first quality at 
$475; second quality, 400 a 425; third quality, 
375 a4 Q5. 

Cows and Calves—Suales at $16, 19, 24, and 28. 

Sheep—Lots were sold from $1 to 2 25. 

Swine—No lots sold. At retail from 4 to 5 1-2c. 


KARE CHANCE LOR A 


PRINTER. 


The subscriber wishing to relinquish the Printing 
business, offers for sale, at a great bargain, the 
Establishment ofthe Maine Far- 

mer Office, 

consisting of two first rate Printing Presses, one a 
Wells’ Press, and the other one of Tufts’ largest 
hand Presses, nearly new—a large assortment of 
Type, some of it but little worn, and other furniture 
necessary for a convenient Printing Establishment, 
Also the List or Suascripers to the Farmer—and 
if desired the building in which the office is kept. 


, of Augusta, to 
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of the Hon. Join Edwards. The Chester | 


~ jot said deceased tor allowance ; 


-—— 
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HIGH SCHOOL. —_ 


‘HE Sabseriber would take this reasonable oppor- 
& tunity to inform the citizens of Winthrop and vi- 
cimity, that he coutemnplates opening a high School in| 
this village during the coming fall, to commence the | 
first Monday in Sept. Instruction willhe given in any 
of the Yarious branches taught in owe Common Acade | 
mins, and in the Latin and Greek Languages. 
TERMS OF TUITION, for quarter of 11 weeks, | 





' 


Common English Stadies, 63,00. | 
The bigher branches of Mathematics and the 
ancient Languxges, $4.00. | 


Nothing of a Secterian natare will be tought; neither 
will any Sectarian regards be withheld or bestowed ap- 
wn any who may fee! disposed to place them-elves, or | 
their children under his tuition, To iapart thoroagh | 
instruction in the different branches pursued in the | 
School, withont any regard to the religious opinions of | 
parents or children, will be the earnest endvavour of | 





the Teacher. Should he receive a liberal pxtronage 
during the coming fall, he intends to establish a per 
manent School ; and hence, * deeper interest will be felt, 
on his part, than can reasonably be expected of those 
transient teachers, who, en leaving College engage 
in School teaching for a few months only, for the pur- | 
pose of procuring fuuds-to-enable them to pursue some 
other profession. F. FOSTER. 
Winthrop, June 12th 1848 





KENNEBEC, ss.—.4t a Court of Pruba‘e holden at 

Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 

the lust Monday of June, A. D. 1243. 

PPFELOTES A. MARROW. administrator on the 
estate of HARVEY PETTENGILL, late of 

Winthrop, in said county, deceased, having present- 

ed his first account of administration of tse Estate 


Ordered, that tlie snid administrator give notice 
to all persons interested, by causing a copy of this 
order to be published three weeks successively in 
the Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, that they 
may appear ata Probate Court to be held at Au. 
gusta in said county, on the first Monday of Au 
gust next. at ten of the clock in the forenoon, aud 
show cause, if any they have, why the same should 
not be alluwed. W. EMMONS, Jedye, 

A true copy. 

Attest: FRANCIS DAVIS, Register. 
Caution Extra, and Notice. 
Pitts’ Improvements in Thrashing Machinery. 
The public are respectfully informed that the sub- 
scriber still continues his arrangement with Benja- 
min & Davis, at Winthrop Maine, to manufacture 
and sell Pitts’ Machine for thrashing and cleaning 
grain. They have now on hand a prime lot made 
of the best materials and of superior work mauship 
which will be suld on reasonable terms, and war- 
ranted, as usual, to work well. In my absence, 
Samuel Benjamin of the firm of Benjamin & Davis, 
will actas my Agent for the sale of Patent rights 

for using said Machine. 

I will also inform the public that Pitts & Wood. 
bury, continue to make and keep for sale, Pitts’ Pa- 
tent Horse Powers made in the best manner, per- 
manent and durable—they are the only persons 
who have authority to manufacture and sell Pitts’ 
Patent Horsepower in Winthrop, and the public are 
hereby cautioned against purchasing Putis’ Patent 
Horse Power at any other shop. The machines 
here referred to are so well known to the public 
that any fermal recommendation of their soperior 
merits is considered unnecessary as their practical 
operatiun by the Farmers and Mechanics in this and 
other States for more than seven years has estab- 
lished a reputation for real worth far above any oth- 
er machinery of the kind ever offered to the Amer- 
ican People. 

{Fl Jedicate the following to the public in gen- 
eral, and Aaron Parsons in particular,.— 

Whereas, ene Aaron Parsons, of Buckfield in the 
county of Oxford and State of Maine) in#tigated by 
hiswwn ignorance, and as I believe, équally igno- 
rant but. more wicked advisors, has taken it upon | 
himself to “caution all persons against making, | 
vending, purchasing, or using Pitts’ Patent or any 
other Separator! ! and whereas, I have good reas | 




















The Maine Farmer has been established for near- 
ly eleven years, and it is believed sustains a high 
reputation as an agricultural and family newspaper. 

To any one who is desirous of establishing him- 
self advantageously in the printing business, in a 
pleasant village, where there is a good share of cus- 
tom and job work, the present offers a rare oppor- 
tunity. 

Terms will be made easy—a small part of the 
purchase money wall be required, and good security 
tor the remainder for a reasonable Jength of time. 
Printers are requested to call and examine. 

WILLIAM NOYES. 

Winthrop, June 28, 1843, 


(G-P.S. Ifthe whole establishment would not 
be desired, I would sell a part on fair terms. 








Notice. 


{ -e subscriber being about to leave this State 
for the tar West, now offers the greatest chance 
for bargains ever known in this sectiun of country 
He will sell his Entire Stock of gouds, consisting 
(as is well known) of the greatest variety that can 
be found in this part of the State, so low that he 
will astorish his customers. His object is te close 
up his business immediately. ‘To those who are not 
acquainced with his stuck, he would say that it con- 
sisis of all kinds of English and domestic goods, 
groceries, crockery, hardware, paints, medicines, 
dyestoffs, fancy goods, &c., &c., all of which will 
be sold considerably less than cost. 

Among the great variety of articles that he must 
sell, will be found one Double Wagon; one single 
dy., one Gig and Harness, one new Sleigh, ove 
second handed do, one Horse, a lot of Lime and 
Plaster, lot of Shingles and Boards, and many other 
articles out of the store too numerous to particular- 
ize All of the above goods, that are not sold at 
private sale befure the 30th Sept. next will then 
be sold at auction to close the concern, sales com- 
mencing at nine o'clock in the morniag. 

He is also under the painful necessity of saying 
to all thoge whw are indebted to him either by note 
or account, that the same must be settled before the 
first day of Oct. next if they would save cost, as af- 
ter that day all notes and accounis will be placed 
in the hands of an attorney for immediate collection 
The subscriber feels very grateful to his many cus- 
tomers fur past favors and hopes they will not think 
this course severe as the emergency of the case 
demands it. 

Hewil! also sell his Dwelling House and Store 
situate in “the most pleasant and flourishing purt of 
Wioth illage, on liberal terms. It is one of 
the best ions fur a Merchant that cao be found 
in the State of Maine, and nothing but a Western 
fever would induce bim to sell it. 

EZRA WHITMAN, Ja. 

P. S. If his House and Store is not sold it will 
be to let on the first of October next. 

Winthrop, July 18th, 1843. 


Sale of Center Meeting House 
in Monmouth. 
Y virtuc of a license from the Hon. Asa Red- 
ington, J of the District Court for the Mid- 
dle District, the subscriber, an appointed Agem for 
that , will sell, at auction the Center Meet- 
ing theese in Monmouth, on Monday the twenty 
first day foam next at 10 o'clock A. M. at suid 


Meeting d 
NEHEMIAH PIERCE, Agent. 
Monmouth July 38, 1843. 29 


Mame Wesleyan Seminary. 


FALL TERM of this institution will com- 
_ mence on the first Thursday of August, to 


. 











continue eighteen weeks. Classes will commence 
and|in Algebra, erty, E > - 

u pea iva, Chemistry, Rhetoric, | Mental 

ti » Latio, y ond is oe ve 

English a. casei ix . Paasstouad 

; j to become teachers. 

ian common oa Br 

than one half of a term. Sredents ; 

their advantage to be nt the 

Price of bourd varies from $1 to 


enipert - 5 
Kents July 13, 1843. 


son to believe this libelous notice is put forth for} 
the purpese of creating doults in the public mind 
with regard to the validity of Pitts’ Patent for an 
improvement in a machine for thrashing and clean- 
ing grain, | therefore feel it my duty as one of the 
Putentees of * Pitts’ Patent,’’ to make public the 
following facts in relation to the said Parsons’ Pa- 
tent which he obtained in July 1836. First, the 
said Patent granted to Aaron Parsons of Buckfield, 
July 1836 is totally and absolutely roid fur want of 
novelty, the same having been invented, made, and 
pul in use prior to the pretended invention of the 
stid Parsons—consequently Aaron Parsons himsell 
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NEW GOODS. 


(PVE Subscriber has lately received as large and 
exivnsive an assertment of goods as can be found 
on the Kennebec, and offers the same for sale at the 


Corner Store on Market Square 
Augusta. 
Coosiasting in part of Summer Cloths from 8 to 15 ets 


per yard, Sheetings from 5 1-2 to 8 cts and Drillings 
trom 6 1.2 to 7 1-2 cts: 


Prints, 
A good assortment of Prints, American from 5 to 
12 1-2 cis per yard § London 16 2-3 ets per vd 
Fiour and Corn. 
100 Bbis Genesse, Ohio & Baltimore Flour. 
200 Kushels Yellow, Flat & White Corn. 
Provisions. 

22 Bbis Clear and Mess Pork and Lard, 

20 Q's Cod and Hallibut Fish, 
1060 Lbs New York Cheese. 


Be. F. Goods Grocerics. 


20 Hhds Molasses, 10 Bags fine Salt, 18 Bags Javn, 
Portocabello, and St. Domingo Coffee, Raisins 25 
lbs for $1,50 Drums Sultada Raisins 16 (os for $1, 
Box Raisins of the first order, S. Shong Tea first 
quality 44. ets per Ib, Green Tea 58 cts per tb, 
commen Brown Sugar 16 lbs. for &1, Molusres 
Sogir 2 cts per lb. Crushed Sugar 11 1-2 cts per Ib 
Powder, Shot, Cigars, Spices, ‘Tubacco, Snuff &c 
OU and Lead, 
Linseed Oil, Chemical Oil, Pure Spring Sperm Oi! 


66 2.3 cis Blea. do 75 do., and common do 58 ets 
per gal., Dry and ground White lead, Pure, Extra, 


No. J and No, 2 
Watch s. 


59 Gross Bath Matches will be sold at the Factory 
price. 


HARD WARE, 
Nails, Glaes, Knives & Forks, Stec!, Shovels, Hows 
und numerous other articles which will be sold at 
wholesale or retailas low as can be bought on the 
River. Purchasers are respectfully invited to call 
before buying else where. 





HORACE WATERS 
Augusta, June 18, 1843. 24 


To the Farmers of the United 
States, 
O/dest Patent Separator 


FENIIE subscriber would inform the public in general 

and farmers in Particalar, that he has made ar- 
rangements with Mr. Lather Whitman of Winthrop 
to manafactare and sell his Patent Separator, or ma 
chine forthiashing and separating grain. is Ma 
chine was invented in 1836 and his Letters Patent are 
dated July 1836, and are probably the first of the 
kind on record at the Patent Office. ‘ihe principles of 
of the machine have been thoroughly tested and the 
long experience which Mr. Whitman has had in the 
manufacture of such machinery, make it certain that 
the public will be futhfally served in this respect. I 
have authorized Mr. Whitman to make said machines 
and to sell the same with rights; | also manufacture and 
keep them for sale at my residence in Buckfield, Ox- 
furd Co. ‘Those who are desirous of purchasing are 
invited to call at either of the above named places and 
examine for themselves. ‘Terms liberal. 

Caution to the public.—As | am the first Patentve 
of the Separator, aud as I consider all others now in 
use as infringments upon my invention, | would cau 
tion ail persons aginst making, vending, parchasing 
or using Pitts’ Patent or any other Separatorfas | shall 
vindivate my rights. AARON PARSONS, 

Backfield, July 4, 1843. 


Grimes’ Smut Machines. 
7 ITE cubscriber continues the manufacture of thease 
Machines, at the Machine Shop of 1. G. Jounson, 
in Augusta He has sold, within the last twelve 
months, one hundred, [74/1 of which have given 
perfect satisfaction. £1 Persons desirous of testing 
the utility and power of these Machines may take theus 
on trial, and retarn thet if dissatisfied 
A correspondent of the Age Speaks of these Ma- 
chines as fullowe: 


‘Mr. Eviror :—Among the “housand and one’ 


patent machines offered for sale at the present day, 
there is one to which my att -ntion hen been called, 
which is no humbug; IL allude to ‘ Grimes’ Patent 
Smut Machine.” Having one of these Machines in 
my own mill, I speak advisedly, when I say, that if 
properly set up, it is a perfect cure for smutty grain. 
It combines in itself three of the most important quali- 
ties for any machine, namely,—simp'icily of construc- 





or any other agent of his appointment has no more 


ee " 
exclrsive right to make and vend the subject of 


{ 


king and vending the common wheelbarrow. It 
follows then as a matter of course, that Aaron Par- | 
sons has no legal patent which secures to him any | 
exclusive privilege inthe machine alluded to in his 
advertisement of the 4th inst., and what he says 
about “ infringements,” is all a ‘humbag.”’ 

The reasons why a patent was granted on his ap- 
plication, are as follows, viz:—His petition was 
filed ander the old patent Laws, when no discre- 
tionary powers were vested in the Patent Office to 
withhold a patent from any applicant who furnish- 
ed regularly drawn papers and paid the office fee of 
$30. Ifthe new patent Laws passed in 1336, had 
been in force, Mr. Parsons’ application for a Patent 
Separator would not have been entertained for a 
moment. 

Secondly.—Another fact in connection with this 
matter is worthy of special notice. This same Aaron 
Parsons including his Letters Patent dated July 
1836, were introduced as testimony against the val- 
idity of “ Pitts’ Patent,”’ (for a separator) by Luther 
Whitman, and used in his defence to an action 
brought against him in the U. 8. Circuit Court for 
an infringement of “ Pitts’ Patent,’ and the Court | 
and jury have decided that Mr. Parsons’ testimony 
and his Letters Patent torm nw ebjection to the *val- 
idity of “ Pitts’ Patent.”"—This circumstance it 
would seem ought to be sufficient to convince every 
candid mind that there 1s “ something rotien in 
Denmark.” 

Third. If the testimony of honest men can be be- 
lieved, Mr. Parsons has never yet been able to make 
a machine corresponding with bis specification aod 
model on which he obtained bis Patent thet has 
ever been capable of thrashing and cleaning suc- 
cessfully, the grain raised in bis own neighborhood. 
Those in the least acquainted with the records of 
the Patent Office will laugh at the credulity of Aaron 
Parsons of Buckfield in supposing himself to be 
“The first inventor of the Separator’ and bis friends 
will be still more surprised when it is known that 
the subject of his Patent was produced in court by 
Luther Whitman, recorded in *‘Loudon's Encyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture” explained by specifications 
and drawings, the same having been made, and used 
for thrashing and separating grain by the Doke of 
Gloucester at Bagshot Park England, more than 
30 years'ago. This machine was offered im evi- 
dence and used by said Whitman in his defence at 
the trial before alluded to, and Mr. Parsons cannot 
but be aware of this fact. 

Pitts’ improvement in the machine for thrashing 
and cleaning grain consists of the fullowing sub- 
stantial and essential contra distinctions to all other 
machines, previously known or used fur this pur- 
pose, to wit :—The grain and chaff as it proceeds 
trom the Thrasher fall immediately upon an in- 
clined plane, upon which rests slats of wood or 
other suitable material, forming what we term 
t or cells,—upon this inclined plane the 
straws, chaff, and grain are carried forward to the 
desired point of separation, where the straw is car- 
ried off by iteclf nad the grain wad chaff falls to- 
gether from, the inclined plane. 

This is Pitts’ invention and what the Patentees 
have secured to themselves by Letters Patent, and 
any machine operating in this manner or subsian- 
ti in the manner here described, is an infringe- 
ment of Pitts’ Patent, and whoever makes, vends, 
or uses a machine fur thrashing and cleaning grain 
in which Pitts’ improvement is combined will be 
held responsible for all dam unless they obtain 
he Patentces. Let those 










Been veto A bg Bane his ageotin Win 
; ” r. $s or his n . 
bs be sure that they are not deceived. Io Mr. 


Parsons’ Patent Separator no inclined plane was 


said patent, tit™n they bave to a monopoly fur ma- | 


tion, durability of material, and compactness of form. 
One of these Machines is now in operation ot Mr. 
Bridge's grist mill, in Augusta, where gentlemen inter - 
ested would do well to call, and satisfy themselves hy 
personal inspection of the above facts. So thinks a 
Mecuanic.” Apply to lL. G. Jonnson, ALten 
LAMBARD, or the subscriber. : 
HOMER WEBSTER. 


May 4, 1843. 271t 


WOOL CARDING AND CLOTH 
DRESSING. 
10 per cent. discount for cash! 
FEXHE subscriber would inform the public that he 
has been to considerable expense in fining up 
his Carding Machines, which are now tn filst rate 
order. Tle has two set of machines, and can furnish 
those who come from a distance with theic Rolls the 
same day they bring their Wool. 
Ten per cent. discount from former prices will be 


made to those who pay Cash on delivery of rolls 
Crora Dressine done as usual. 


FOR SALE, 
One Double Carding Machine, in good repair. 
JAMES H. MERRILL 
Winthrop, Jane 21, 1943. Sw25 


Y GOODS.---CHEAp. 
F. LYFORD 


Would inform the readers of the Farmer, that he 
has now open a large assortment of DRY GOODS, 
selected with great care for the country and village 
trade, which will be sold as low as can be bought 
elsewhere. 

Always on hand, a great variety of the Merrimae 
PRINTS at 12 1-2 cts. per yard. 

Also, RICH SILKS, Chalies, M. D. LAINS, 
Printed Lawns, &c. &c. Plain and Wrought M. D. 
Lain Shawls and Hdkfs. A large assortment of 
GLOVES and HOSIERY, very low. Sheetings, 
Tickings, Drillings, and Summer Cloths, cheap. 

Also, THICK CLOTHS, together with almost 
every article in the Dry Goods Jine. 


Straw Goods. 


Received weekly from the Manufacturers every 
description of Straw and Florence Bonnets, which 
will be sold at Boston prices, and less than can be 


purchased at any other place in this vicinity, purcha- 
sers themselves being judges. 
Hallowell, June 23, 1843. 


Agricultural Notice. 


PME members of the Kennebec County Agricultur- 

al Society are reminded that their semi-annual 
meeting will be holden at UNION HALL, in Win- 
throp, on WEDNESDAY the 80th day of August 
nest, at 1 o'clock in the afternoon. 

LF As the piace for holding the next Cattle Show 
and Fair ‘is to be selected at this mveting, it is desira- 
ble to have a fall attendance of the members. 

Ww. NOYES, Sec’y. 

Winthrop, June 28, 1843. 


Wool! 
ASH and a fair price paid for wool at the Foc- 
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See ee at iesanaan cok ata 
tts’ inv and 4 
prdeyes> Figs 0 HIRAM A. Pires, 


savet . 
Winthrop, July 11, 1843. 


7 | goods of 


Store ; where is kept constently on hand, 
all descriptions at luw prices. Please call 


aud examine. ; 
Winthrop, June 20, 1343. 
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THE FLOWERS. 
RY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 


When God to man a being gave, 
*Twas with a garden fair; 

His first-drawn breath was from a wave 
Of odor wafting air. 

As visions, at his spirit’s birth, 
The tender eyelids burst, 

He saw, from out his kindred earth, 
The flowers had risen first. 


’Mid clustering vines, and trees, that woo'd 
His new-created sight, 

Were fruits for rich, salubrious food— 
The flowers for his delight. ; 

And these were fed from living springs, 
Baptized with holy dew, 

And softly fanned by angels’ wings 
In beauty while they grew. 


They shone, a glorious volume, spread 
For his al! peaceful hours ;— 

The first sweet book man ever read 
Was of the leaves of flowers. 

Pure thoughts of his Almighty Friend, 
With radiance from above, 

Were on its countless pages penned— 











> but what is of far greater importance, have done | 


honor to that scripture which says “bring up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” Since these things are 
so, let no person belonging to one class of people, 
assuse the whole of another class, of a fault of 
which but a part of that class is guilty; and let 
vain parents as wel] as bachelors and maidens, re- 
member that it is not the station that honors the 
person, but the persen the station, (if it is honored 
at all.) And let all people remember, that the mar- 
ried and the unmarried, whether they have children 
of their own or not, may by the blessing of God on 
their endeavors, bring wp children in the way they 


should go: = 
A friend to candor and true politeness. 





The Present Times. 


BY T. ROMEYN BECK. 


The times in which we live are characteri- 
zed by numerous peculiar and striking cir- 
cumstances. Were we inhabitants of another 
planet merely looking down and watching 
passing events, they would still excite our tn- 
terest and our curiosity; but when we reflect 





Its Author’s name was Love. 


When Adam was compelled to leave 
His blissful native bowers, 

To soothe him and the sorrowing Eve, 
God spared thei still the flowers. 

For, quickly as an angel speeds, 
Betore them had there flown 

Myriads of Eden’s swift winged seeds— 
All earth with flowers was strewn : 


on our own destiny, or that of our country, or 
of the wold, they assume a startling and ab- 
sorbing importance. ; ‘ 

I have supposed, but it is with great difh- 
dence, that I might profitably employ the 
space allotted to this snbject, in asking your 
attention to some of the points that have more 
particularly engaged my attention. — 

It is now nearly thirty years since the 
great game of war was brought to an end in 
Europe. During the progress of that contest 
every nation in it wasa sufferer. Millions 


Their smiles along the exile’s way, 
And spicy breath they gave ; 

When cold in death a bk he lay, 
They gathered o'er his grave. 





of human subjects were its victims, and hun- 
dreds of millions of debt were accumulated | 
The social condition of every country was) 
affected; nor was there a family throughout | 
the continént that was not called upon to} 
mourn the loss of some of its comforts or tts 
blessings. A period of apparent apathy suc- 
ceeded. From time totune, intestine divis- 
ions have arisen in one or other kingdom or 
principality, and occasionally civil war has 
been excited; but it has been the policy, and 
the successful policy of the great powers of | 
Europe, to prevent any general outbreak. 
The Netherlands have been dismembered. 
and Belgium has been erected into a kingdom, 
Italy has revolted in several of its provinces, 
but the revolt has been immediately subdued. 
France has undergone three days’ revolution, 
and deposed one king and elected another. 
Spain has been and continues to be the seat 
of grievous domestic broils, and Portugal is 
scarcely restrained from following the exam- 
ple; and yet, with all these and many more 
exciting causes, any of which, in the days of 
Charles XII., of Frederick the Great, or 
Louis XIV., would have been sufficient to 
make Eurepe a camp of armed men, a gener- 
al conflict has been avoided. 
I may be told, in explanation of this, that 
the resources of the different powers have 
been exhausted; that their people are learn- 
ed that war is destructive principally to them; | 
and that they have admonished their sover- | 
eigns of its danger tothe stability of their 
thrones. It has also been said that the prin- 
ciples of a more pacific policy and gradually 
insinuating themselves into the councils of 
statesmen, and that public opinion will no} 
longer tolerate the sacrifice of the resources 
of a natiou, but for causes affecting its honor 
and independence. It may be so: all true} 
hearted men should hope and pray for such a) 
result. But what, in fact, is the actual con- 
** The word Nazareth, in Hebrew, signifies a dition of atiairs in this respect? Ifas not the | 
flowers; and St. Jerome, who mentions this circum-| theatre of belligerent operations been merely 
stance, considers it to be the cause of the allusion! transfered from the centre to the confines of 
made to a flower in the Prophecies concerning | civilization, and have not all the great mari- 
Christ.” (Dr. E. D. Clark. time powers of Europe been engaged tn con- 
tests with semi-civilized or barbarous coun- 
tries, and evidently aimned to extended their | 
power over them? England, whose means) 
are the most stupendous, and who already has 
possessions in every nook and corner of the 
globe, has recently emerged from two wars of 
this description. In the one case, the en- 
- oe —- croachments of Russia were the plea for offen- | 
Messrs. Eprrors:—That any person should] ive operations. The Czar, by bis emissaries| 
enter the married state, before he has learned to appeared to be exciting the neighboring coun- 
govern his passions ; and has by observation, deep| tries against her dominion in India, and it 
study and reflection—learned to bring up a family | was feared that he would approach too near 


If sometimes there they drop their bloom, 
From living germs they rise ; 

As hope springs heavenward from: the tom), 
Unfolding to the skies. 


When Christ to earth in meekness came, 
With soul-redeeming power, 

Hie chose a home that bore the name 
W hich signifies a r.* 

The lilly-bells, that beauteous hung 
Where passed his infant days, 

Hiad each a pure and truthful tongue 
To give their Maker praise. 


And earthward as they lowly bowed, 
Like vials, o’er the sod 
They poured sweet odors, as a cloud, 
That mounting rose to God. 
The while on countless airy stems, 
As censers, many a cup 
Like gold and pearl, and bright-hued gems, 
Fresh incense offered up. 


When by his lips the precepts taught 
His Father's will revealed, 

Hie chose, to image forth his thought, 
“ The lillies of the field.” 

And;’tis His Church that, like “the Rose 
Ot Sharon” sweet and fair, 

Or * Lilly of the Valley,” grows 
Alone beneath His care. 


If thus our Saviour loved the flowers, 
Anti thence pure symbols drew, 

Must not a love like this be ous, 
While we to him are true ? 

It they delighted man, before 
His eye had dropped a tear, 

Shall we not worship God the more, 
That they surround us here ? 








Made perfect by Almighty skill, 
As when in Eden bloom, 

They brighten all our paths, and still 
Our vital air perfume. 

That Book of thousand beauteous dies 
Presents His love and power, 

W hose hand sustains earth, sea and skies, 
Recorded in the flower! 











___NISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Farmer & Advocate. 
Don’t get married till you can govern 





of children in the way they should go, is one of 
the evils under the sun. The corrupt influences 
which flow from parents, unprepared for the duties 
of life, are numerous, and show themselves in va- 
rious ways. I] bred parents, like all other sin- 
ners since the full of man, are inclined to hide their 
own sins, by casting reproach on others,—of course, 
from such young parents, we soon hear such taunts 
as these;—No person knows what he shall do till 
he has the trial ;—others would scold as well as 
myself, if they were placed in my situation. And | 
as though they thought single persons somewhat 
advanced in life were not sufficiently afflicted, they 
wind up their scolding, by saying—* Old maids’ 
and old bachelors’ children are well governed.” It 
is true, that there are too many unmarried persons, 
and those too, who are far advanced in life, who 
have not learned to govern themselves. It is true that 
some of this class have not committed themselves 
tothe study of that theory which all married persons 
ought to practice. Still there are honorable excep- 
tions, and vain parents evince their unfeeling hearts 
by classing all single persons together. If some 
quack parents are practising without previous study 
it does not make it true that all who are unmarried 
have not studied. 


Theory and practice. It must be acknowledged 
by every reflecting mind, that there are bachelors 
and maidens who do not trouble themselves to re- 
member that they were once children and had feel- 
ings, which it is necessary all persons should real- 
ize in order to prevent those misanthropic sensa- 
tions at the sight of those immortal bude of hope, 
whose appearance makes every philanthropic heart 
melt with benevolence and love. But that there 
have been persons, from among the married and 
the unmarried, who never had children ot their own, 
who heave brought up the children of others ina 
way that has done honor to themselves and satis- 
faction to own,—parents who were good judges, is 
a fact which will fot be denied by any candid per- 
son well acquainted with the world. 

There is an evil among seme natural and nomin- 
al parents, of which I have not spoken, it is this ;— 
a weakness which unhi the judgment about 
the education of their chi though their theory 
for practice seems to have-been good. Still there 
are honorable exceptions, to this weakness, among 


those who have had children of their own, and those | 


to the confines of her magnificent empire. | 

am now merely stating the progress of events 

without desiring to condemn or applaud the 

course that was taken, War ensued; the 

armies of the East Idia Company invaded the 

territory of Affghanistan; deposed the mon- 

arch, and sent him into captivity: stermed its 

fortresses; occupied its cities; and, under a 

nom.ral sovereign, remained masters of the 

country. A temporary disaster ensued, with | 
a fearlul loss of lives; but again she has been | 
successful—again she has recovered all her 

former conquests, and now she has retired of 
her own fiee will. She has displayed the, 
power of civilized European warfare in 

lands where it was before unknown, and its! 
effects are transmitted and felt throughout the | 
deserts and mountains of the farthest interior 
of Asia. 

Look again at China, a country the most 
arrogant and the most exclusive in its foreign 
relations—one that made a mockery of ambas- 
sadors sent to form amicable commercia! rela- 
tions—she whe, within the last half century, 
insulted two of the nobility of England, who 
in succession were despatched with tenders of 
friendship. ‘To European nations she per- 
mitted access at only a single port, and even 
there obstacles and difficulties were constant- 
ly interposed to the maintenance of mercan- 
tile intercourse. 

While pursuing this course, and harrassed 
and injured by the iniquities of the opium 
trade, she commitied indignities on the sub- 
jects of a pm An invasion of her terri- 
tory followed, and although scarcely success- 
ful at first, yet the increased armaments that 
from time to time were despatched, have pro- 
ved sufficient to penetrate some of her most 
important districts, and to threaten one of her 
most ancient cities. The contempt that was 
exercised towards foreign nations has passed 
away forever, China has sued for peace, and 
the present generation may yet see her en- 
voys at the courts of . 

ow is it with the barbarous tribes with 
which land is in contact? Atthe Cape 
of Good Hope, a possession perecnee's of imn- 
portance asa resting place for Indian 
marine, there is an incessant strife with the 
savages on its border. The colony is guar- 
ded on its ach Stenerereeoe armed 
fa w ue a time or destro 
their wild n 


neighbors; and if the same has not ocea 


When we turn to France, we find 
of conduct quite analogous, and yet th 
be no doubt but that it has been 
pursued without concert of action wi 

wers, Algiers committed some ¢ 
and Charles, with a view, probably, 
ving himself from the remnant of 
of Bonaparte, and desirous also of min 
to the national fondness for war, sent an army 
to conquer it, Colonization it 
has been maintained by the present monarch; 
but probably no colony has ever in the same 
period of time cost more blood and treasure. 
The fierce Arab, on its confines, is ever rea- 
dy for the combat, and although repulsed and 
discomfited, is prepared, on the succeeding 
day for a renewed conflict. 

Not contest with this, it is stated in the la- 
test foreign journals that an expedition, desti- 
ned for the conquest of Madagascar, has just 
departed from the French shores, In the 
islands of the Pacific, she has also exhibited 
her fleets, and one of her admirals has recent- 
ly taken formal possession of the Marquesas 

A third power, Russia, has for years been 
attempting the conquest of Circassia, She has 
been repeatedly baffled but returns with new 
armies to the attack. Sooner or later, she 
will probably succeed. Her designs on the 
integrity ofthe Turkish empire are too trans- 
parent to deceive the most inattentive. In 
all its dependencies, she is fomenting disorder 
either by open and direct encour ent, or 
by availing herself of the influence 
tional religion. Jn our own times,t 
has lost Greece and Egypt, and 
over many other provinces is fee 
stable. 

ifweturn from Europe to ogr own conti- 
nent, does it not present some analagous ap- 
pearances? The whole of Sopsth America ts 
disturbed; it is literally the lasd of volcanoes 
and of earthquakes. Its militasy governments, 
most wretchedly ;misnamed sepublics are in 
constant collision; and even if they are ena- 
bled to patch upa temporgry arrangement, 
civil war, of the most barbareus description, 
ensues. Murder aud rapipe are its constant 
accompaniments. There is no security for 
life or property. Foreign powers can hence 
entertain no confidence inthem, and sooner 
or later they must fall under the protection of 
some powerful ally. We have an illustration 
of all this in the case of Texas, a province 
equal in magnitude to many European king- 
dums, torn from the grasp of Mexico, and 
now rapidly colonizing by the Angle-Saxon 
race. 

Even our own country also, without con- 
cert. and evidently in obedience to some gen- 
eral law of Providence, has followed, if it 














did not commence, the peculiar warfare of 


which I have been speaking. Let me be 
understowd, in all that | have stated, as mere- 
ly describing events as they have occurred, 
without waiting te characterize them. Some 
may be, and | doubt not are, deserving of the 
strongest moral reprobation—unprovoked in 
their origin, and often carried out with the 
most barbarous cruelty. It is not, however, 
my object to dwell on this; and IL therefore 


proceed to remark, that the United -Stutes! 


have lor many years been pursuing a system 
of warfare with the savages within their do- 
main, that has led either to their extinction or 
expatriation. ‘The once powerful tribes of 
New-England are dwindled to a few individ- 
uals; the New-York confederacy of the Six 
Nations is known only in history; and the 
southern tribes, which even so late as Gen- 
eral Jackson's military career, encountered 
the storm of numerous desperate battles, be- 
forethey yielded, have passed bevrond the 
Mississippt. During the last war Ohio was the 
frontier that witnessed the contest between 
the Indian and the white man. Where will 
the next battle between them be fought? 

And this is the condition of the world, at a 
period when we are toldthat the sword is 
tnrning into the ploughshare—when men are 
cultivating the arts of peace, and govern- 
ments are guided by reason, rather than by 
the chances of the field’ True within our 
own border—in the fair land of England—in 
the sunny clime of France—throughout the 
dominions of the Austrian and Russian empe- 
rors, peace reigns, the progress of civilization 
is unimpeded, and men, we may hope, are 
growing wiser and better, But beyond this, 
the scene is quite a different one. 

1 cannot persuade myself but that these 
events are parts of the great designs of the 
Almighty, preparatory tothe introduction and 
diffusion of Christianity throughout the world. 
War, though a great evil, is often followed 
by useful results. The campaigns of Bona- 
parte werenot altogether productive of un- 
mixed injury. In some countries, his code, 
introduced at first at his dictation, has contin- 
ued to be sanctioned, and has thus taken the 
place ofthe lumbering and despotic enact 
ments of feudal times; and it is remarked by 
historians, that such was his activity of mind 
and desire for physical improvement, that he 
scarcely ever left acity without having in- 
troduced some changes, salutary to the health 
or the comfort of its inhabitants. 

It has indeed been said, and with great 
truth, that war is often the precursor of civili- 
zation. It must open China to the influence 
of European arts and of European knowledge. 
It has already done so throughout the great 
Anglo-Indian empire. No other cause, pro- 
bably, could have effected it. A tis- 
sionaries, ardent,in their cause an 
their duty, have found su to hu- 
manize many of the islands of the Pacific; 
but it would seem that a previeus powerful 
agency is required to open the way for them 
among the millions of Asia. 

In aid of all of this are brought the wonders 
of physical science. How amazing the 
change since the days of Columbus, when, 
with his three small vessels, he accomplished 
the discovery of America! Gradually and by 
slow degrees, came on improvement in the 
manner of buildi 
increasing their rapidity in sailing, and of en- 
abling them to carry a larger amount of pro- 
ducts. Great navies were created for con- 
quest and for commerce; and when the sci- 
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Loth, who have not only done honor to themselves, | 


taken in New Holland, or Van Die- 
man’s , itis because the natives are too 
few to need any a demonstrations. 
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the world appears more like one family than 
it has ever done since the earliest age? 

Are these the signs ofa brighter day to 
the world, or are they merely the clouds and 
sunshine of our ordinary state of existence? 
For myself, I cherish the conviction that they 
are the precursors of the universal diffusion 
of civilization aud Christianity. 

“Thy hills, Tibet, shall hear, and Ceylon’s bowers 

And snow-white waves that circle Pekin’s towers, 

ree all the plains, were barbarous hordes afar 
panting steeds pursue the roving war, 

Soft notes of j03 th’ eternal gloom shall cheer. 

And smooth the terrors of the Arctic year ; 

Till from the blazing line to polar snows, 

Through “1s a realms, one tide of blessing flows. 

Then shall thy breath, celestial Peace, unbind 

The frozen heart, and ane mind with mind ; 

With sudden youth shall slumbering science start, 

And call to life each long forgotten art ; 

Retrace her ancient paths, or new explore, 

And breathe to wond’ring worlds her mystic lore.” 

Northern Light. 


Home Instruction. 
BY A MOTHER. 


To the Editor of the Prairie Farmer:—I am 
happy to learn through the colums of your 
paper, that there is one advocate for impart- 
ing instruction at home. My experience in 
teaching amounts to just three times three 
years; and a plan which was first adopted 
from the want of schools altogether has‘since 
been persevered in, from the firm conviction 
that for young children it is decidedly better 
than to place them in a common school. True 
they are out of the way, and the mother is 
relieved from the task of teaching them her- 
self; but almost every one will admit that 
young children leara as much evil as good at 
at a common school—while the moral culture 
of their minds receives but very little or no 
attention at all from common teachers. It 
appears tome the germ of good principles 
should be implanted in children’s minds as 
early or earlier than the seeds of scientific 
knowledge. The one will no more spring up 
spontaneously inthe human mind than the 
other. Both require careful culture. A good 
scholar may be an unprincipled villain. It is 
important that a good theory (in miniature of 
course) should be fixed in a child’s mind, that 
the practice may be formed thereby. And 
this | am convinced is practicable at an earlier 
period than most people are aware of. Now 
to do thisis the mother’s task; and nothing 
but an imperative sense of cuty and a moth- 
er’s love can accomplish it. But if every 
mother would perform her task faithfully, 
teach her children at home, where they would 
be out of the way of temptation, both princi- 
ples and science, until their habits had acqui- 
red something of permanency and then place 
them at school, who does not see that a 
school composed of schvlars thus prepared, 
would make greater progress than one under. 
|the present system. This is no visionary pro- 
| yect—if one mother can do it, two can; if two 
can, every one can if they only think they can; 
and to impress the importance of it on the 
minds of mothers in particular is the object of | 
my writing. Do not suppose that I found no| 
difficulties in the way—be assured I did find 
a great many; and the most formidable one, | 
the most difficult to surmount, was my own 
repugnance to the task. But when the choice | 
was to be made to teach them myself or have 
them grow up in ignorance, | nerved myself 
to the task, and fur along time 1| believe it 
punished me worse than it did the children. 1) 
-am now reaping the harvest of my labor: the | 
‘result of the system I have adopted, of impro-| 
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the habit of reading during all the leisure time | 
they have. I firmly believe their habits of 
reading have been produced by their being 
taught at home casually, as opportunity pre-| 
sented. Next to being taught at home, | 
children should have free access to books, | 
even if parents denied themselves things that 
are very gratifying; for if children have books 
they read a littie—enough to excite their cu- 
riosity; and a little knowledge excites a thirst 
for more; and then, with encouragement, they 
will proceed in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
find more enjoyment in reading than in other 
amusements. I judge from what | have ob- 
served in my own family. I really wish it 
would become popular toteach children at 
home—I think the next generation would be 
greatly improved; and as every thing is being 
so rapidly improved, why not improve 
the system ofeducation? Ifto teach at home 
could once be made popular, those who are 
defective would endeavor to qualify them- 
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Paster and lime. 


NEW GOODS. |,_,,, Pater and time. 


HE Subscribers have lately received an additional Hallowell prices with the addition only o) 
assorluncat and variety of NEW GOODS—now | hauling 


Sale» 
thes 








for sale at the Wathrop, 1843 eop3m)2 
Brick Store, in Winthrop : —— 
Village. ai 0) , 
pee te part of British Sheetings from 1 yard to Ags a¥ eAT 3 ot 
1 1-4 yards wide, at 5 to 12 1-2 cents per yard. Brit- F J 7 i Wh ¢ aa 





ish du Shirtings from 7 ctsto 1 shilling per yard. 
Summer Cloths. 


: STEAM-BOAT LING 
ra at Reagent] “eae tos ee ENE 


ad Satinets of different lities, : ruo a carringe from WINTHROP Vii) 4 
ae a atinets o erent qualities, at prices to STEAMBOAT WHARF in Hattow.,, LGE 


He will leave Winthrop on the days th,, th Bos 

P R | N T S leaves for Boston, and also on the days that : pny 
° rives at Hallowell, in order to accommod : 

The best ment we have ever had. American.and gers going 10, or returning from Boston 

English Manufactere, from 4d to 22d per yard. Lis accommodations will be such as 1, give es 


. faction, and great pais will be taken to ¢o<., 
Mous de Lains, anda 


sate and pleasant passage to those who wii! (,,.. 
New and Fancy article called Crape de Laine, Saxo- him with their patronage. W. M. LADD 


ale puse 


ny Cloths single and double width, Shaw!s, Searfs and Winthrop, May 23, 1543. 
Fancy Hd"kfs, Silk & Worsted, Mohair 3 Shawls, Silk |. PS. Any business entrusted to him w 
and Lace Veils, 6-4ths Check’d Cambrics and Maslin | !t'fully attended to. - 


for Dresses. A variety of Lawns for summer Bonnets, 


rT. ge eee "ary = 
Ribbons, Bonnet and Cap, narrow and wide, Gloves, Winship & Paine 


Sun Shades and Umbrellas. 
Tailors’ Trimmings, 
A geaeral assortment. 


Crockery. 
A large variety and quantity, among which ard 
bowles &c. throughoat of the same pattern. 


Glass Ware. 


Lamps, Tamblers, Nappies on Stands, Castors, Plates, 
Lanthorns. &e. 


W. I. GOODS, 
Molasses, Tea and Sagar’s, White and Brown Ha- 
vanra, Commun and double refined do. Cask and 
Box Raisins, Spices of all kinds, Figs, Sweet leaf, and 
Cavendish Tobacco, Powder and Shot, &c. 


Hard Ware. 


Knives and Forks, Door Handles, Butts and Screws, 
Augars and Augur Bitts, Waiters, Trunk Chest and 
Pad Lecks, Percassion Gun Locks and Caps, Iron and 


Medicines, Paints, & Oils. 


Dry and Ground White Lead, Extra No. 1 and No. 2 
do. The abeve together with numerous other articles, 
will be sold Jow for cash— no mistske. 

STANLEY & CLARK. 





The celebrated and weil-kuown 
Horse 


MESSENGER, 


Will again come before the public, and offer his ser- 
vices to those who have heretofure been so much 
gratified by his performances. 

Said HORSE 1s so well known tn this vicinity 
that he aceds no “ puffing.” 

N. B. 
Tavern in Wiathrop, on Mondays and Tuesdays; 
at Foss’ Tavern in Wayne, on Wednesdays; at 
Parker's ‘Tavern in Geeene, on Thursdays ; 





aad at 


Lewiston Falls, on Fridays and Saturdays, during | 


Ss 


the months of June and July. J. M.HAINS. 
Winthrop, May 23, Ic43. 21 
OWEN DEALY, 
TAILOR. 


wo respectfally inform the 








removedto the shop lately occuped by 3. B. Paes 


proved stile. Sprixnc and SUMMER Fasnions | 
jast re eived, which is a splendid speciinen of the art 
of cutting and making. 
Q D. would say that all garments made at his shop 
shall be warranted to fit, and made in the latest stile. 
Particular attention paid to catting, and done at short 
notice and warranted to fit. 
Winthrop, May 1, 1843. 

















&e. Curtain Fringe, Braids, Cords and Bindings, N 
Ladies Mohair Gloves and Mitts, and Gent's Kid do. ' . 
Linen and Cotton do., Neck and Pocket Hd kfs, Silk | '2*8° 2ssortment of them, which they will sei! x 

and Cotton do., Tassels and Cords. Curtain Cambric, sale and retail as low as can be purchased elsew) 


China and Liverpool ware—Tea Seits—with plates, 
i Ss! ANLEY & CLARK have for sale Englis! 
& 


Steel Shovels, Hoes, &c. Shoewaker's Kit throughout. | 


The MESSENGER will stand at Morri!l | 


inhabitants of | 
Wisthrop and the public generaliy, that he has | 
ving every leisure moment, has given to chil-| corr, two doors west of his old stand, where he con- | ang vegetable substances, evidently designed by natu 
dren not naturally studious more than others, | tinges to carry on the above busin: ss in the most @p-| fr the nutrient of plants. The seeret of the 


ANUPACTURERS OF UMBRELLAS, pap 


ate, 


ASOLS & NECK STOCKS, have on és; 


Also on hand, a prime assortment of Hate, C... 
Gloves, Music, Musical instrametas, Vio! Strings 7 
in, Claronett Reeds, Paper fiangings, Fancy & 
Ac. Store corner Middle & Teuple Streets. 

Country traders are invited to call before parchas ng 

PORTLAND, April 26, 1843. 3ml9 


iron and steel. 
Swedes Iron flat and round, all sezes. Swedes. (;., 


maa, Am. Drawn and Cest Steel. Nai! plate, 11. N 
D. N and Spike rods. Nai's al! sixes from 3d to | 


Washingtonian Vegetable Pills. 
Invented and prepared by Elijah Wood, Winthro, 
A VEGETABLE ALTERATIVE PILL has | 
been a desideratum, and the inventor of the W.. 
tngionian Pill confidently announces to those of his ( 
low beings who are suffering with Rhewmatism, | 
pepssy, habjtaal costiveness, or any of the comp! 
| diseases which arise from inactive or Torpid /.i; 
Derangement of the Chylopoictic viscera, |; 
ity of the Blood, Scrofula, and diseases 





ipur 
oft 
Glands, Skin, or the Absorbent System, that he | 
prepared a simple and safe remedy which he 
mends to them, after an experience iw their ase of peas! 
thirty years. 

He first prepared them for his own private use, | 
afflicted with severe attacks of Kheamatism. con ; 
ted by a general atony of the system. He has | 
satisfaction of being restored to health by them, 
now finds himself by their means as instruments in 
hands of Providence, in good health at the adva; 
age of seventy -four years. 

Mapy hundreds have experienced the salutary ac: 
of these Pills, and many cannot live without the: 
Their efficacy in acute as well as chronic rheo 
has been experienerd, and in almost innameral': 

Directions. Take them at night on going : 


one, and increase the dose to five according 


wish to produce more or less cathertic action 





The above Pills are jor sale at the Maine Farn 
Office. Price 25 cents. 
Wishiv Important 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS 
BOMMER’S NEW METHOD 
OF MAKING VEGETABLE MANURL 
BY FERMENTATION. 


(Secured by Patem.) 


; 


NEW invention bas been made, to produ y 
LB. desirable quantity of MANUKE in « 
| ether with or without cattle, as nutritions as st 
manare, more lasting, and at very litle cost 

All ligneoas plants, Straw, Cornstalks, Weeds, Roots 
Sea-Grass, and in fact every thing belonging to |i 





vegetable kingdom, whether green, or dry, can be con 
verted into manure 
This Manure is a composition of animal, mine: 


tion is amply devciuped, and the process of manaz 


j ment clearly described, inmy Method, a copy of whi 


is permanently conveyed to every pacchaser for the u-e 
of his own farm forever. 

The preparation is simpleand easy,and by fo'low ine 
the directions of my Method, farmers may safely « 
culate upon certain seccess. To facilitate the purchase 
ofmy Method, the price is fixed at the following e 
ceedingly moderate terms. For cleared land, net e1 
ceoding one acre, $2,10; fur more than one acie, |v 
cents to be ad led for every addisona! acre 

Rev. ELI BARNETT, at Westville, New Have 
Conan., is my authorized General Agent for New bn; 
land, incleding Connecticet, Massx: hes«tis, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermoat and Rhode Isiand 

I hereby give notice. that the pamphlets of my Met) 
od are all signed by my own hand writing, and seal d, 
and can be ob'taiacd ea! y trem ww saelf oF my agents au 
thoriged for this perpose; aed that ewery Method cir- 
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If it is desired merely to relax the bowels take half oi 


PLOUGH, | calate! or sold by any other persew I declare to be false 
ad cosatertes. 

To which was awarded the first Premium (a silver ' GPORGT ROWMER 
cup.) of the American Institute, at its Ploughing Match| ‘The sabscriber has bere appewted sfigent for tho 
at Newark, N. J. in Uctober 1840 ; an Honarary Pre- | Stat. of Maine, and is acthocing te dispose of pights () 
miam of $30 by the New York State Agricaltaral So- ' those whe wish to parchase according to the abeve stip- 
ciety, at is annual Fair at Syracuse, in September, | glations. E. HOLMES. Wiethrep 


and navigating ships, Of) aiywell ; David Bogbec, Bangor. 


t into frat ni man Py 
Course are marvelously increased, aud that seit customers, 






selves, and that difficulty would soon be done 
away. But I recollect you like short articles 


and [ will conclude.— Prairie Farmer’ Kicep it befor the Public, 


BLITTERS. That the subscribers have purchased the Patent 
“HE MOST ELEGANT, SALUBRIOUS and | Right of the above CELEBRATED PLouGH for the 
1 WONDERFUL RESTORATIVE, in al! diseases | Counties of KENNEBEC, SOMERSET and FRANK- 
of the Stomach and digestive organs, is the celebrated | LIN, inet erage ~ aerrereane — in “ 
. = - most ect manner, and from the materials, av 
German Tonic and Aromatic |) P°- ccaneaienians keiiele on tate. 
Bitters, By the above operation we shall be euabled to far- 
Prepared by Dr: D. F. Baapiee, 62 Coart st. Boston. | nish the Farmer with the only Plough in existence that 
This fine herbal medicine is an ambrosial compound | will do all kinds of work. 
This Ploagh in working on level, — land, = 
t may 





























the laborions task of shifting the Mould Board as in 
commen js avoided, the action of the 1eam 
of the m: toe, shifts the back 


fie 
Pie 
ul 


ither a right or left hard farrow. | 
adouble Mould board Plough by shifting the 
he beam in the center of the cross piece 
All kinds of work requiring a 


i 
i 


ing Constita- 
tions broken down by sedentary emp!oyments, and has 
been extensively used by Clergymen, Printers, 
Clerks, Sempstresses, and numerous others whose 
health had been injured by confinement and close ap- | Mould Board Plough can be done, such as open- 
plication to businexs. It restores the action of the sto- | ing drains, furrowing, ridging, ploughing between row- 
mach, increases the quantity of blood, and imparts to | ed cro &e. &e.. and last though not least, this 
the wan and emaciated system of the invalid the vigor ough in exist- 


j 


and glow of true health. ence, — performing an equa! amount of work with from 
The price of this grand restorative is only $1 pr bottle. | 20 to 50 per cent. less power, than the level 

OF ht may be obtained of the tullowing . and | land ‘Those in want of a good igh, are in- 
of the dealers in Medicime throughout New : | wited to give the one mentioned above, a trial —every 


SAM’L CHANDLE Winthrop ; Sam'l Adams, of which is warranted. 
“ ieee oh ges ; A. B. LINCOLN & Co. 

Augusta, Februery 16, 1813 
At the HARD WARE STORE, one door North 


of the Post Office. 





thrashing Machines. 
HE subscribers would inform the public that 
have on hand and are now manufacturi 


















in the United States, and upon as reasonable terms 
preeured from uny other establishment 
manafactares ink of various colors, as red, blue, 














1841 ; and the first Premiam of the American Insti- ——- ~ are 
tute, (a Gold Medal) at the Ploughing Match at Sing Confidence Inspires Confidence. 
Sing, in October, 1841. 





NEW AND POSITIVE CURE FOR THE 
SALT RHEU %, 
AND OTHER CUTANEOUS DISORDERS 
ONES'’S DROPS FOR HUMORS, a safe inte: 
nal remedy for SCROPULA and diseases of th. 
skin, such as SALT RHEUM, LEPROSY, SCALI 
HEAD, ERYSIPELAS, aad all kindred diseases, ex 
ternal and internal. 
Those afflicted will do well to examine the amp! 
testimonials of physicians and ethers, in the hands 
of his authorized Agents, where the medicine may 
be fuund, and Where persons can be referred to who 
have experienced its happy effects in this State 

fi sekiom, if ever, having farted to perform a most 
satistactory cure of the various loathsome diseasrs 
for which ut is designed, where the difections accou- 
panying each bottle have been faithfully followed 

Don't fail or delay in calling, seeing, reading, an! 
inquiring for yourselves. You will be induced to try 
itjand thereby find the seme wondeiful cflects 2 mu! 
titudes uf others bave. 

AGENTS. 

G. W. Washburn, China; A. H. Abbett & Co, 
Seuth China; Taber, East Vassalborouch , 
Thomas Frye, Vassalborongh Corner; A. F. Parlin 
Skowhegan; Anson 8. Morrill, Madison; Inzg.! 
& Emerson, Mercer; A. W. F. Belcher, Farmins 
ten ; Franklin Smith, Anson ; J. H. Sawyer, No: 
ridgewock; T. Chalmers, Albion ; UH. Whitehou» 
and Joha L. Seavey, Unity ; Uorace Waters a0! 
J. E. Snell, Augusta ; Samue! Adams, Ballowe!! . 
Henry Smith and Co,,Gardiner ; J. Wetony, Ric! 
mond ; 8S. Gardner, Bowdeinham ; Edward Masut 
and Co , and Sanborn and Carter, Portland: We: 
Baker, Brunswick ; N. Perkins and Co., Top-ham 
N. Harris, Greene; Reynolds & Co., Lewiston 
Falis; J. Allen, Waterville. 





GplA7meo 


A. B. LINCOLN & CO. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 
BARN ABY &§ MOOCER'S 
Patent Double Nold-Board, side 
Hi il and 
Level Land Pioughk. 


AND DEALERS IN 
Hardware »ad Ca! ; Iron, Steel and Glass , Shc! 
Lead and Lead Pipe; Cat and Wreaght Nai's 
Horse Nails, Tacks and Brads ; Jappanned 
and Brass Topped Deg: ; Bross Fue 
Sets, Whips, Breshes, Give, 
lloes. Ke. 
Oue Door North of the Post Uffice, 
AUGUSTA Mane 





A.B Lixcoxy, 
axam Parvpirres 
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